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TRAP AMATEURS AND PROFESSIONALS. 


THE question of professional and amateur, as their com- 
petitive interests relate to each other in the trapshooting 
world, is one of constantly recurrent interest. The merit 
of recognition which they should be conceded as com- 
petitors, or whether they should receive any at all, is a 
matter on which opinions are distinctly and positively 
divided. 

In respect to the value of these opinions, it may be 
observed that very few of them are based on the theory 
of the greatest good to the greatest number. That large 
class of shooters commonly known as the eighty per 
cent. men in most instances consider the professional as 
being d’stinctly inimical to their interests, and, there- 
fore, by an illog‘cal process of reasoning, as being distinctly 
inimical to the interests of the sport as a whole. The 
novice class and other classes also are prone to believe 
that the interests of themselves and their fellows are 
paramount in the sport, and essential to its best develop- 
ment and continuance. In short, matters as they appeal 
to the self-interest of each class have respectively been 
considered as being for the best interest of the whole. 

As in all other matters of general public interest, there 
undoubtedly is a happy medium to be found between the 
two extremes of conceding a free hand to the professional 
and conceding to him nothing at all. Undoubtedly the 
professional shooter whose skill at the traps is the spe- 
cialty by which he holds his position with his employers, 
has a distinct advantage over the amateur or the amateur- 
professional who shoots intermittently. 

Let us consider the common ruling against the profes- 
sional; namely, he is informed by the management of the 
average tournament that he may shoot for targets only; 
that he can have no part in competition for the purses, but 
that he may have every opportunity to display the goods 
of his employers. On analysis of this it is found that 
nothing whatever is conceded, but that the arrangement 
in almost every particular accrues to the benefit of said 
management. The club makes a profit from every target 
shot at by the professional under this arrangement. The 
professionals, by their attendance, give a certain interest 
and prestige to the tournament which they attend, which 
in turn adds to the attractiveness of the event and to a 
greater attendance. This again is a gain to the tourna- 
ment. 

The ruling, as generally in force, thus arbitrarily 
classes all manufacturers’ agents as professional shooters. 
A man may be a manufacturers’ agent and yet have but 
little skill or no skill at all with the shotgun. It is quite 
absurd, therefore, to class a man as being expert with 
the shotgun on the question of occupation alone, particu- 
larly if the occupation is distinctly apart from shooting. 

Furthermore, to entirely bar the professional does not 
in the least protect the average amateur, for the reason 
that there is a class of amateur experts which is quite 
equal to the highest class of professional experts, so that 
the average shooter is pitted against precisely the same 
degree of skill even when the professional is barred. He 
thas to contend against the same high-grade competition 
called by another name. That is the only true distinc- 
tion. 

Nor does the status of the shooting world admit of the 
same degree of discrimination which obtains in many 
other forms of sport against the professionals. If we con- 
sider the professiona] baseball! player, bicycle rider, jockey, 
football player, etc., we note that those forms of sport 
have great money-making resources in the way of gate 
money, large salaries, etc. If we consider the trap- 
shooter in the same relation, 1 ee ea 
gate money is hardly wae | , consideration. Salaries 
also are smaller. The action of trapshooting competition 
and the units which aaa up its substantial sum total flo 
not admit of the sharper distinctions’ 
and aimatour which wre dewwe js the other 





merated. Both professionals and amateurs are needed to 
sustain the competition. . 

Moreover, to entirely bar professionals from a tourna- 
ment, detracts correspondingly from the competition, as 
it appeals to public consideration. A horse trot at a 
county fair would hardly engage the attention of all the 
county residents, but a race between such horses as The 
Abbot and Cresceus would engage the attention of the 
nation. This in a way serves to illustrate the loss to a 
tournament’s importance which results from the ‘total 
disbarment of the professional. 

Recognizing the value of the factors of trapshooting 
competition, it is much better to harmonize and preserve 
them, through establishing certain principles of equity in 
the competition by virtue of handicaps. 

The contestants. whether they be amateur or pro- 
fessional, vary greatly in the matter of skill, and, as in 
all other forms of sport, the handicap is essential to the 
equalization of the differences. 

The principles of the handicap are a constant feature 
of every other important branch of sport, such as horse 
racing, either running or trotting; bicycle racing; sprint- 
ing; yachting, etc., and there is every reason for the best 
interest of the sport of trapshooting that it should be 
recognized as a part of it instead of being an incidental 
experiment. 





THE BLOOMING GROVE CHARTER. 


THE seizure reported in our columns last week of cer- 
tain game which was about to be taken out of Pennsyl- 
vania by members of the Blooming Grove Park Associa- 
tion has served to direct attention to the peculiarly liberal 
charter of that organization. The Association was formed 
in 1871 for the purpose of establishing a shooting and 
fishing preserve in the townships of Blooming Grove, 
Green and Porter, in Pike county. The territory com- 
prised hills and mountains, valleys and undulating 
plateaus, streams and lakes, with fine forests and a stock 
of the animals indigenous to the region, from black bear 
and deer to squirrels and hares; while the waters were 
already stocked with trout, or were waiting for the intro- 
duction of trout and bass. The park was in a veritable 
wilderness, where slight attention was paid by the people 
to game laws or trespass laws; and the promoters of the 
enterprise believed that if they were to secure for them- 
selves the benefits of the preserve and were successfully to 
protect their own properties from trespass, together with 
the outlying territory of which they had leased the shoot- 
ing rights, they must make their own fish and game laws 
and provide their own special police to enforce them. 
They accordingly secured a charter empowering them to 
do this. The charter provides: 

“Tt may make its own game laws through its Board of 
Directors, and may add to, repeal or change the same 
from time to time. Such game laws shall be applicable 
only to the land actually owned or leased by said corpora- 
tion, or to the territory over which they have obtained 
the right to shoot, fish or hunt.” Provision is further 
made for game wardens appointed by the Association and 
deputized by the sheriff of Pike county. Penalties are 
provided for entering upon the land to shoot or fish, for 
killing deer and other game or fish. The penalties so 
prescribed are separate and distinct from those provided 
by the laws of the State relating to game and fish, and 
offenders are declared to be liable both to the special 
penalties and to those of the State law. 

_ Under the liberal provisions of its charter, the Bloom- 
ing Grove Park Association has been a law unto itself. 
It has fixed its own game and fish seasons, and has hunted 
deer with hounds, for example, in ways forbidden by the 
State. It has introduced game and fish, and in general 
conducted its preserve in a way calculated to give its 
members good fishing and shooting. The special privileges 
accorded to it in the charter have been the subject of 
invidious comment, but there is reason to believe that 
without such authority to make and administer its own 
laws the Association could not have succeeded with its 
preserve. The people among whom the Blooming Grove 


Park was established were many of them as wild and° 


untamed in all that relates to hunting as the Pike county 
bears. Without its own police the Association would 
have had serious difficulty in protecting the territory, if, 
indeed, ae would not have proved absolutely im- 


ae ty ttay be the constitutional aspects Gf those sec- 
charter which empower the Blooming Grove 





Park Association to make its own open and close seasons 
and its fish and game laws, there can be no serious claim, 
we believe, that such special privileges are in force out- 
side of the club territory. While the Association may 
kill game as it pleases, there is nothing in the charter to 
warrant its exportation of game in a manner contrary to 
the State law. 





We published last week a communication from a Bos- 
ton correspondent, in which it was told that Commissioner 
Collins of the Fish and Game Commission had personally 
visited between forty and fifty saw mills to insure that 
the owners should keep the’r sawdust out of the brooks, 
and we added a note commenting upon the activity of the 
Commission in this respect. This prompts another cor- 
respondent to point out that the work of keeping the 
trout streams free from pollution is only a portion of that 
which has been undertaken and carried through by the 
Massachusetts Commission in their determ nation to in- 
crease the fish and game supply. In addition to the other 
work of the summer, Commissioner Collins has taken 
soundings and temperatures in twenty-one ponds and 
lakes, besides making a less careful examination of many 
others with reference to their fishery capabilites. The 
Commission has had built within the past two years six- 
teen new fishways, and has caused six or more fishways to 
be rebuilt. It is estimated that this has had the effect of 
increasing fully four times the possiblities for breeding 
and rearing fish. The fishways have been built under 
the special direction of the Commission, and Mr. Collins 
has personally examined the site for every one that has 
been built or rebuilt, or is to be built, It is a pleasure to 
chronicle such activity so intelligently directed. 

Z 

The autumn of 1go1 to this writing has been remark- 
able for a succession of bright days, now run into weeks 
of perfect weather for outdoor life. There has been in- 
spiration in the air, in the sunlight, in the flaming foliage, 
in the purple haze of the distance. This period of delight- 
ful weather conditions has followed a breeding season 
which has been in many parts of the land exceedingly 
fruitful; the game supply is almost everywhere abundant. 
Surely in this year of 1901 the man with the gun has little 
to complain of in game and weather cond tions. Even 
the duck shooter, who is notoriously a rough-weather 
fowl, rejoicing when the Weather Bureau prognosticates 
the coming of a storm, has this year enjoyed good shoot- 
ing, even without the tempestuous accompaniments. On 
the uplands the continued mild weather has protracted the 
season of heavy cover, and this has in a measure made 
shooting difficult; but a heavy frost or two will correct 
this. 

® 


The second series of Fred Mather’s “Men I Have 
Fished With” has just issued from the press of the 
Forest and Stream Publishing Co., under the title “My 
Angling Friends.” This title is simply to distinguish 
the second book from the first one. The chapters Mr. 
Mather wrote from week to week for Forest AND STREAM 
readers have by no means lost their freshness; they are as 
readable, as overflowing with k’ndly humor and senti- 
ment, as fascinating and absorbing. to-day as ever. The 
volume will have a place with the first one in many an 
angler’s library. 

ae 

As an interesting side light.on the antiquity of angling, 
Mr. Charles Hallock cites the reference in Isaiah xix: 8, 
10, where the prophet, in foretelling the woes which are 
to fall upon the Egyptians, pictures these evil days for 
anglers: “The fishers also shall mourn, and all they that 
cast angle into the brooks shall lanient, and they that 
spread nets upon the waters shall perish. . . . And 
they shall be broken in the purposes thereof, all that make 
sluices and ponds for fish.” From which it appears that 
the anglers of old had troubles of their own. 

z 

Some cities have elections annually, others once ip 
so often; but with the coming of November every year 
without a break the Cincinnati Cuviers dine in annual 
banquet. The date this year will be Nov. 20, 

‘ R 

. The map of the United States is dotted with names 
which have in them—if only we stopped to think of it— 
a reminder of the wild life of the old days. Mr. Vag 
Cleef’s interesting notes on the Beaves Kill are in print, 
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Fhe Sportsman Lourist. 
Created as They Are. 


“Say, bub, I don’t like to hear you make such talk 
as that,” remonstrated Joe Lacoot. He deftly flipped 
a pice of ham in the spider, and as it sputtered away in 
the hot fat he looked at me reproachfully through the 
blue trail of smoke from the camp-fire. That trail of 
smoke rode on the morning breeze out over the Second 
Joe Mary Lake in northern Maine. Joe shifted his 
kneeling position on the sand of the beach and continued, 
“Don’t ever say that a moose is ‘homely.’ People who 
call this and that animal homely are trying to fit little 
fiuman rules of beauty on to creatures that God has 
created as they are for a purpose. You hain’t the only 
one as is sayin’ that the moose is homely. I saw a 
piece in the paper the other day, and the writer made all 
sorts of mean flings at Brother Moose’s Hubbard squash 
nose, his tailboard lip and his wire-spring hair. The 
feller who wrote that piece was never formally introduced 
to Mr. Moose in the depths of the woods. In the woods 
is where the moose gets on his dignity. He belongs 
there. You can’t expect him to look pretty hung up 
before a market for the folks to finger as they pass. 
His mounted head over the sideboard doesn’t look like 
a bust of one of them Roman statues. 

“Now, take yourself! There you are, in rough clothes, 
head shaggy, not shaved for a week, your hair full of 
spruce spills and your face dirty. Now, wouldn’t you be 
a spectacle walking down street at home in the city? 
The idea is, ev’ry critter to his own surroundin’s. I'll 
bet you are slick enough when you are at home. 

“You just meet a bull moose face to face in the woods! 
You don’t think he’s homely then. Of course, if you 
have the grit and the gun you'll shoot. But first of all 
he will awe you. If he feels that he doesn’t inspire 
enough awe ne will turn and trot off. For he is a modest 
chap. You will notice that his hair isn’t rough and 
bristly then. It has been nicely slicked and polished by 
the cedar and the swamp maple. When you walk 
around a stuffed moose you may think that his legs are 
too long. But gracious me, you ought to see old 
Brother Bull expressing it through the woods when there 
are two feet of light snow on the ground. And those 
splay feet come in handy then. If you happen to see 
him at home in his ‘yard,’ you will not wonder that his 
nose is of the roamin’ kind. If he ate ham for breakfast, 
the same as you and I [and Joe hooked out my portion 
on a tin plave], that nose would be something to laugh 
at. But you watch him gather in the twigs and sprouts 
as he browses in the yard, or hook on to the lilypads 
and roots in the edge of a lake and you'll say he ‘nose’ 
his bus’ness;” and Joe cackled at his bit of a pun. 

“T’ll bet when he stands in a lake in a lilypad patch 
and looks down on his reflection in the water he is pretty 
well pleased with what he sees there. He would be 
more pleased with a snap shot of himself railroading 
through the deep woods at top speed, with his great ant- 
lers laid back on his shoulders, his nose sniffing at the 
air ahead, his great stride taking him over fallen tree 
trunks and through the underbrush without hitch or 
pause. Those antlers are not in the way then—they 
protect his shoulders from the scrape of the bushes. 

“And his eyes—say, I’ve had a bull moose look at me 
at a time when he didn’t think I was worth tackling. 

“T never realized before what contempt in a creature’s 
countenance meant. I was out after basket stuff and had 
only my hatchet. I wasn’t thinking of moose that day. 
All at once I stumbled through some undergrowth right 
into a yard where a big moose was browsing. I looked 
at him. He slowly lowered his head and looked at me. 
The only thing I could think of was a man staring at me 
over his spec’s. The bell under his neck and the bristle 
of grizzled hair around his head gave Brother Moose 
the appearance of wearing whiskers. His first look 
of amazement changed to one of the most supreme con- 
tempt, and at last he snorted, and lifting his fore foot 
made one disdainful jerk in my direction, as though he 
would say, ‘Scoot!’ But instead of scooting, in my ex- 
citement I brandished my hatchet and ran toward him. 
That moose might then and there have made it mighty 
unpleasant for me. But he simply lifted his chin a bit 
higher, sort o’ pointed the horns of his antlers at me de- 
risively and jogged away, not even waving adieu with his 
tail. But the look in his eyes as he turned told me 
what he was thinking. It was, ‘So ‘long, old boy; you’re 
too slow. I lunch fifty miles further up the trail. But 
I'll not keep the table waiting. With those short legs 
and big feet you’ll never get there!’ ” 

We had finished the ham and the coffee, and Joe, in the 
invariable ten minutes of leisure following a camp break- 
fast, filled his pipe, lighted it and quacked at the stem 
until the smoke rolled about his ears. 

“The only critter in the whole Maine woods that I'll 
sling a slur at,” said he, “is the chap that I call the 
undertaker. Phuh! He does give me the fidgets of the 
worst sort.” 


Joe noted the look of inquiry and added, “Other peo- 
ple call em loucivees, bobcats, and such like. But un- 
dertakers is the best for ’em. You'll understand all about 
it when you have an experience with one. 

“While ago I was in the Brassua region alone. I built 
a handful of fire at the end of a log and boiled my tea. 
While the tea was boiling I got my spider out and fried 
some pork. Well, the fat was sputtering and snapping, 
and I didn’t try to listen to anything around me. Bur 
all of a sudden I had that queer feeling—you know what 


it is—as if some one was boring a look into the back | 
them for us. 


of my head. I’m sensitive to those things. I always 
turn round in a crowd when I feel some one looking at 
me, It’s a sort of an itchy feeling. So, still scooching- on 
the ground, I turned my head. Squatting just as nice’ 
and quiet as ye please on the other end of that log was 
one them undertakers. I looked at him. I felt ‘just.as 
if he was sizin’ me up an’ figgerin’ on how many steaks 
I would make, providin’ I was cut skillfully. Did ye 
ever look right into loucivee’s eyes when he is makin’ it 
his bus’ness to look at you? Honestly, they seem as big 
as sassers. After you look for a time it seems as though 


the eyes were stickin’ sight out on his cheeks. “He never’ © 
win*s, There’s no larkin’ nor playin’ about that look of - 


-.trip. 


his. He’s as sober as a deacon. I never got sociable 
enough with a loucivee to talk with him, but I should 
judge that bein’ hungry is a blamed serious piece of 
bus'ness inhis case. . 

“Now, you understand that I’ve been in the woods long: 
enough not to be scared at sight of a bobcat. They’! 
neyer tackle a man tnless he corners them and drives 
’em into a wrassle. 

“So, after my first jump at sight of that cheerful old 
undertaker there on the log, I just scooched and stared 
back at him. As a starer I wasn’t in it with him; but I 
did the best I could. I didn’t try to drive him away. I’m 
not the sort of a chap, bub, that shoots ev’rything in 
the woods on sight. The critters I don’t need I don’t 
trouble. I felt that undertaker on the log had just 
much right there as I had. Furthermore, he rather ap- 
pealed to my sympathies, with those hungry eyes. 

“I munched my dinner, and still gave him the look 
right into the eye. Those sasser eyes stayed just as 
round and bright. I commenced to projick on what he 
was lookin’ at me for. Finally I decided there were two 
things that kept him there; he begretched ev'ry mouth- 
iul I was eatin’ or else was hopin’ that I would choke 
to death on some chunk of meat, and that would give 
him his undertaking job. That last made me nervous. 
I was hungry when I set down to eat, but that famished 
stare took my appetite away. I can’t bear to eat with 
other folks hungry around me. I couldn’t enjoy 3 
Christmas dinner if I thought that in the next house 
some poor critters were eatin’ only potatoes and salt 
cod. Well, thinks I, ‘I'll be decent with ye, even if I 
don’t like your lack of table manners. So I chucked a 
biscuit at him. He could have caught it easy; but he 
simply ducked his head to one side, and the biscuit went 
past him into the bushes. He still kept those glassy eyes 
fixed right on me—never made any move to get the 
biscuit. Then says I, ‘Try a piece of my pork, old 
man. It’s good,’ But he just scrouged his head to the 
other side, and the pork scaled past. And still them 
eyes bored me. And solemn! I could imagine that he 
wore screaky shoes and had a screw-driver and a hand- 
ful of coffin nails down behind the log somewhere, 

“Now, about that time I got a little vexed. I con- 
cluded that grub good enough for me ought to be good 
enough for a bobcat that slept in a tree and never heard 
a dinner bell once in six months.” 

“I suppose you up with your rifle, Joe, and put a 
slug through the chap with that pair of starers 

“Not a bit of it,” retorted Joe, rapping the ashes out 
of his pipe and scaling our dishes together, preparatory 
to lugging them to the lake. “Nota bit of it! A bob- 
cat has rights in the woods that I respect. I simply 
bundled my traps together and went away. Undertakers 
are all right and all that, but to have one sitting around 
in his professional capacity will spoil any man’s ap- 
petite, even when the undertaker wears a fur coat and 
has tufted ears and a bob, tail.” 

- Horman F. Day. 
Ausurn, Me. 


A Walk Down South.—IL 


THE steady tramping under the heavy pack was too 
much for the cords of my feet to bear comfortably. They 
became exceedingly painful, and at Sayre, Pa., I sat down 
over Sunday and all day long tried to reduce the swelling 
with witch hazel. Monday morning found me still lame, 
but ready to start on again. I took the trolley car to 
Athens, two miles south, and left it at the bridge over 
the Chemung River and crossed to Greene’s Landing. 
There was a cut-off across a grain field and corn patch, 
which I took. There were three fences on the way, in 
each of which the generous owner had put a V-gateway, 
which gave men free way, but stopped cattle. I took 
this as a sign of a generous people, and the thought_ 
made my pack a little less burdensome. Before I was 
clear across, a team came near to the end of the path, 
drawing a light wagon upon which was a calf crate. The 
driver was a negro youth, and his companion a colored 
lad of say thirteen years. . 

“Hey, Boss! load pretty heavy?” asked the driver. 

I said it was. 

“Well, then, don’t ye want a ride?” 

I did, and mounted to the seat beside the driver, the 
boy climbing back on the calf crate. 

“Where ye goin’ with all that?” I was asked. 

I said I was heading for the coal mine country, and 
that Ulster was my destination on that day, as I ex- 
pected mail there. 

“Sorry bout that, for we turn off at Milan€and go to 
Smithfield.” 

Smithfield was nine miles on my way, and after a mo- 
ment I said I would go to Smithfield and have my mail 
forwarded to Canton. It was a streak of luck to get a 
ride so far. 

“Shooting much?” the driver, whose name was Harry 
Griffin, wanted to_ know. 

I said I had killed enough red squirrels to eat. 

“Say,” he said, “you know, I like to hunt. It’s more 
fun than mos’ anything. A lot of us fellows went out 
from Towanda once. Towanda’s got lots of hunters in 
it; more’n up here. I think there’s more guns and dogs 
there than there is people. Most everybody hunts. We 
went up on a side hill, and "bout eight dogs went rum- 
aging ’round, and they jumped rabbits in every brush 
pile. Such shooting you never hear. A great, big, white 
fellow .(varying hare) came by me—say, he was going 
now; ten feet every-jump. F couldn’t stop him. It made 
my eyes stan’ out to see hitn go, I tell. you. But we shot 
so muchethat we got some rabbits and the girl cookéd 
Um-m! She ust to live down South an’ 
knew how. Just the same with possum and.coons. She . 
cooked tim so’s you'd leavé your teeth behind next time _ 
an ‘like ‘em just ’as well. We got three, four: possums. 


It seem like I haven't had tiothin’ to eat since,;:just to ‘: located. 


remember how she cooked um.:) 532° |. 5. Segre 
“So you go.all.alone, eh? ..-Thiak you'd get lone- : 
some. But some kinds of company ain't 80 | | as 
when they're gone. I'd jitst like'to-make that sort ‘of a 
ip. ‘You ‘he "bout ‘that colored than what shot a ~ 
other day to Waverly? 


detective over there the 


Saught® 


- wild herb roots known ‘best to themselves are amon 


» He qs : 
Snagit gi tends 6 ne Coen, shen” Tot 8 


leg or he’d never been caught; but his leg went back on 
him. I know how to fix them bloodhounds—a fellow 
from down South told me. He said when you're being 
chased just put some red pepper in your tracks, and then 
the way the dogs cuts up is comical, and they can’t smell 
nothing no more. You just remember that, if anybody 
gets after you some time.” 

I premisea to remember. 

“There isn’t much game around here any more. Rab- 
bits and birds gets eat up by foxes; lots of them. But 
down ’round Towanda that’s where a man gets game. 
I'd like to go down there and eat some more coon like 
I had there once. She baked it, you know, and kept 
turning it over and over in the oven. I feel just like I 
could eat the whole coon and the dressing, the way she 
cooked it. The coon climbed a big hemlock and got 
away out on the end, where he couldn’t hold on, when 
one of the boys shook him. One of us had a ball bat, 
and when that coon came down he hit him on the fly, 
mashed his head right in and broke a dog’s back, too; 
so we didn’t hunt no more that night.” 

Three red squirrels in one tree caused the boy to leap 
wildly te the ground from the top of the crate. He 
landed on all fours. When he reached his feet again his 
hands were full of stones, with which he drove the ani- 
mals scolding to the top, where they would have been 
pretty shots with my rifle. The team, however, was too 
skittish for that, so we drove on. 

At Smithfield I left the two, and buying a pound of 
beefsteak took to the road again under my pack. 
couple of miles out I built a fire beside a little brook 
and fried the steak. It was exceedingly good, with a 
a slice of bread and a handful of chestnuts, which the 
darkies and I gathered under a couple of roadside trees. 
I drank a cupful of coffee, also boiled over the fire, and 
then started on. 

My left foot bothered me more and more; so as I 
neared Harkness; three or four miles further on, I de- 
cided to stop there for a day or two at least, giving my 
feet absolute rest. I thought I could stay in a farm- 
house without difficulty. I was mistaken. There was no 
place at Harkness. I went on to Springfield, limping 
more and more at every mile. At Springfield there was 
a hotel, but no one was in it. It had been closed for 
weeks. At neither store could I hear of a place where 
boarders were taken. I was told that I might get board 
at some farmhouse. Then I began to look for a place 
to camp over night—a barn to sleep in or a bed. At the 
top of one hill was a farm, with many buildings, but the 
folks were going away. At the foot of another hill was a 
vile swale filled with cat-tails. The woods, which are 
always in sight in some direction, were far away, up 
steep hills or too thin and scraggy for a camp. I stopped 
at last, and was about to roll up in my blanket behind a 
stone fence, when the black tip of a cloud showed 
through the dull, twilighted sky. To sleep.out with one’s 
ankles giving way and a storm coming up seemed fool- 
hardy; so I went on again. 

The next house was “full of company”; the next was 
not prepared to keep travelers; at the next a man’s 
thin voice called through locked doors to say that there 
wes a hotel over the hill, at Crossroads. 

. It had begun to rain. It was so dark that I could 
merely see that there was a road ahead. I stepped in 
ruts, | bumped into the sides of cuts, I stumbled to my © 
knees on stones, and was thrown violently from side to 
side by clods of dirt breaking under my shoes. Up a hill 
that seemed interminable, I started down again through 
dense woods, as it seemed, staggering and even groaning 
at sharp pain in both ankles. I met a team of horses, 
which shied sideways into the ditch and nearly ran into 
a dark horse, which reared to its hind legs and walked 
backward down the hill for several steps. 

But at last I got to Columbia X Roads, where there 
was a hotel. I entered it and sat down, a position J 
scarcely left for the next three days. But it was a worth 
while delay, for the “boy” of the hotel had worked in 
lumber camps for many years, and could tell so much 
about the Pennsylvania lumbermen that I became in- 
terested in them and wished to see how the Pennsyl- 
vanians did their work of slashing the forests. 

On the 15th the Pennsylvania squirrel and pheasant 
(ruffed grouse) season opened. One of the hunters 
came to the hotel that night. He was perhaps thirty 
years old, tall, thin and of alert appearance. He carried 
an old muzzleloading rifle with a barrel at least 30 inches 
long. Its sights were very low and close to the barrel. 
The weapon was topheavy in my reach, but it balanced 
in his grasp. He had killed nothing. A squirrel had led 
him half-way across the big patch of woods up the valley 
and escaped. A pheasant or two had raised and flown 
away, but that was all; still, he had had a good time. He 
remembered one day, when squirrels were plentiful last 
fall, and the memory was game enough till he had an- 
other successful hunt. He put the muzzle of his rifle on 
the floor and twisted a leg around the barrel, while he 
leaned on the butt and against the wall. He did not sit 
down. Other hunters had killed six birds, three black 
squirrels and one gray, but they used dogs. Dogs didn’t 
appeal to this rifle user. He preferred such still-hunting 
os could get in shoes with soles half an inch or more 
thick. 

There are men throughout this region who trap skunks 
for their fur. While I was in the hotel office on my 
second day at X Roads a trapper came in with the skin 
of a great full-stripe skunk which he had taken the night 
before. The barkeeper, however, would not allow him . 
to stay long enough to even get a drink. The trapper ~ 
usually lives alone, and strange tales of the ‘things they 
eat are heard if one listens. Muskrats and skunks and 
the 
delicacies with which .they pamper their tastes regularly. 
Of course game of all sorts finds its way to their cool 
boxes ‘over the brooks on which their homes are usually 


» They talk of killing’ a gtay squirrel or a‘ fox 


= withas much animation as other hunters:tell of their deer 


and bear. Judging: from .all that I have_heard, it -must: 
take nearly as | skill .to get a gray squirrel in . 
“scarce” years as to kill a deer oma far-back Adirotidack 
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day came and said flatly that he did not think I was there 
for any good. I told him he was privileged to think what 
he pleased—that was all. He subsided into a stupor soon. 

he boy who had been in the lumber camp was en- 
thusiastic about making long trips. His specialty was 
rides on freight trains. He had been almost to Buffalo, 
through Pittsburg, down near Harrisburg; in fact, he 
had been pretty much all over Pennsylvania and part of 
New York on the luggage cars. A telephone inspector 
who was at the hotel over night said that Elmira boys 
had the same fashion of making vacation tours. They 
would go West .or South for a week or even three or 
four weeks, and by doing a day’s farm or other labor 
now and then keep themselves supplied with a little cash 
for food. Usually two or three lads develop the migrat- 
ing instinct and travel together. 

I received a hint at the hotel which proved of great 
value. My shoes, which seemed to have heavy soles 
when I started, seemed like paper when I had my atten- 
tion called to the manner in which they bent at each step. 
At Troy, on the 17th, four miles south of X Roads, on 
Sugar Creek, I had a thick leather sole laid on over the 
eld one. This increased the thickness to a little over 
half an inch, and the improvement was so marked that 
] was able to walk with considerable comfort. 

The road followed the valley, but in places went over 
the hills. From the top of one ridge about half-way 
from Troy to Canton I had my first view of real Penn- 
sylvania mountain scenery. I saw Mount Pisgah from 
Smithfield to X Roads, but it was a mere knoll of great 
height, with a farmhouse on top, whose proprietor is 
said to charge five cents a look from an observatory on 
his house; but now I saw steep, wooded hills without 
a suggestion of thriffiness on their summits. The valley 
before me was of the broad, sweeping kind, exceedingly 
beautiful to look at. The autumn-colored leaves were 
nearly all fallen, and there was a preponderance of dark 
brown not so noticeable in past views, when yellow and 
even green were to be seen. 

It was getting on toward night, and a cold shower of 
rain drove me to the refuge of a horse barn for an hour. 
While I was there a boy came over a hill on the run 
from some of the ridge woods. Over his back in a 
grain bag was a peck of chestnuts. 

The rain over, I passed on, and at the foot of a hill 
came to a deserted old house, a great barn and a small 
horse barn. In the horse barn was half a ton of hay up 
in the corner of the loft. To this I made my way, my 
appetite satisfied by two quarts of milk purchased half a 
mile back; and rolling up in my woollen blanket, and 
drawing the rubber blanket over me just as the last even- 
ing ray of the sun found its way through a crack to my 
bed, I was ready to sleep. 

I dreamed that tramps were shouting in my ears, but it 
was only the rustle of the wind and hay. I curled in 
closer to the center of my blankets and soon slept again. 
In the morning, when it was light, I awakened and put 
iny head out to see. It was so cold that I promptly 
tucked myself into the blanket again, and then i slept 
till after 8 o’clock, and the sun had begun to warm the 
air. I changed my thick woollens, in which I sleep, for 
thin, walking ones, packed my basket and started. 

No wonder it seemed cold! There was an inch of snow 
on the ground under the trees where the sun had not yet 
thawed it. The hills were black and white under its semi- 
covering. My thirteen-odd hours of sleep left me fresh 
and strong. I thought it was four miles to Canton, and 
looked along for a place to make my breakfast. 

“How far is it to Canton?” I asked a man. 

“Just under the hill, there,” he replied. 

He looked like a hunter, and he proved to be an old 
fox driver. He knew the runways, and had seen them 
under all conditions, from moonlight to that of the sun. 

He explained the Pennsylvania non-resident law by the 
iashion in which the game of the region was stripped out 
by New York and other sportsmen. “I have seen a 
party down at the railroad with 150 head of game—rab- 
bits and squirrels—going away. They had their pointer 
dogs, and the moment a bird raised they fired and killed 
it. Now it’s different. Railroads don’t transport game 
like they used to, and a man can’t have only so much.” 

The selfishness of “sportsmen” has embittered many of 
the native hunters against visitors, especially the natives 
who hunt for pleasure. : 

At Canton I ate breakfast and got my mail. That was 
what I had looked forward to for days. The mail box 
marks the route better than anything else a traveler has 
to go by. Raymonp S. SPEArs. 


In the Ranger Service. 


BY ROWLAND E. ROBINSON. 
IX —The Raid. 


Tue deep silence of early dawn pervaded the scene as 
ve awaited the signal of attack. Out of the doomed 

town there arose not so much as the barking of one of 
the horde of dogs, and among us was heard no sound 
but whispered words or the dull clash of a powder horn 
against a gun stock. I felt almost a qualm of pity for 
the poor, unconscious wretches upon whom the hand of 
vengeance was about to fall, but when I bethought me 
how strange such a feeling had ever been to their sav- 
age breasts my heart grew hard, and I doubt not my face 
showed as little of the quality of mercy as those about 
me, 

Now from beyond the further side of the village came 
the hollow hoot of an owl, which was answered on our 
side and in the other two quarters, and at this signal we 
closed in on all sides. At the first house we came to, it 
being, like all the others, a very snug, comfortable abode 
for an Indian’s quarters, the first man who reached it 
pointed up to a singular ornament over the door, which 
a closer examination: showed to be nothing less ghastly 
than a dozen scalps strung upon a pole. The hair of 
many was of such ed, colors as plainly showed them 
to be. our own people’s, and. there were the long tresses 
of women, and the fair curls of little children, These 
hideous trophies, to the number of more than two 
hundred, were displayed on all the principal houses, and 
the sight of them set all our hearts a’ with rage; 
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so that we fell to our bloody work of retribution as re- 
lentlessly as might these savages themselves. My three 
companions and I burst in at the door upon as many 
Indian men, who started up with a yell of terror out of 
their deep slumber, only to sink back groaning under 
the blows of our hatchets into the deeper and everlasting 
sleep of death, while their women, some dumb, some 
shrieking with fright, cowered in the corners, striving 
to shield their children with their outstretched arms. 
Mostly they were spared, for such were General Am- 
herst’s orders; yet his merciful injunctions were more 
than once forgotten or unheeded in the fury of that 
morning’s slaughter, and squaws were stricken down 
as relentlessly as if they were she wolves. We ran- 
sacked the house for such plunder as was worth carry- 
ing off; then raked the covered embers from the hearth 
on to the floor, and piling the readiest combustibles 
thereon, hastened forth in search of more victims. 

Out of the depth of silence what a wild confusion of 
sounds a few moments had brought! From every side 
rose shrieks of terror, groans of wounded men, shouts 
of command, intermingled with a dropping report of 
fire locks as shots were fired at fleeing victims, or now 
and then at one who stood sullenly at bay, whereunto 


was presently added the crackle and roar of flames, for. 


each house was fired as soon as it was sacked, now 
flushing the growing day with lurid light, now darkening 
it with black clouds of smoke that for one moment veiled 
and in the next disclosed the scene of devastation and 
its fleeing or dying victims and their ruthless assailants. 
There the lifting cloud would unveil the swift figure of a 
red warrior running for life toward the river; no sooner 
seen then he became the target of a Ranger’s rifle, 
perhaps to go down in a headlong fall, for our men 
were mostly very expert marksmen. There, would be 
seen an Indian mother scurrying away with her brood 
of brats, like a scared wild duck with her ducklings, and 
likely to get no worse than a bullet screeching just over 
her head to hasten her flight; and there a withered, old 
hag fighting tooth and nail like a mad cat for some 
treasured household article. 

Such sights I saw but in a fleeting glance as I sped 
on to the next house, one of the largest and neatest, but 
as yet unmolested. Entering it in advance of my com- 
rades, I saw the legs of an Indian on the ladder leading 
to the chamber whither they were following his body; 
and lest I should get his tomahawk in my skull if I at- 
tempted to pull him down, I made sure by letting fly a 
bullet into his hip, and he came down clutching at the 
rungs ti!l he fell in a heap on the floor. He hurled his 
tomahawk at my head, but a dodge saved me, and though 
he drew liis knife and slashed savagely at me I soon put 
him at peace with this world, though I knew not his at- 
titude toward the next. 

Now I had time to look about, and observed more 
closely two women whom [ had seen only out of the 
corner of an eye. The one standing nearest me, very erect 
and firm, though with a terrified face, was a white 
woman with golden hair, and evidently young, though 
the hardships of captivity had worn the bloom and 
roundness off her cheeks. Partly behind her an Indian 
girl crouched, staring out with the half-defiant look 
that you see in the eyes of a frightened wild animal. 

“Do not hurt her,” said the white woman, in a low, 
sweet voice. It was a voice that had not its like in all 
the world, yet unlikely to be heard here, as in the depths 
of the black morass where I had been so sure it had 
called my name. A moment later I marveled that I 
could have failed an instant to recognize either face or 
voice. 

“For God’s sake, Mercy!” I cried, “how came you 
here?” 

Even before I spoke she knew me, though much ex- 
posure and a full beard had greatly changed my face 
since our sad parting by the sumacs. With an inarticu- 
late cry of joy and surprise she came forward, stretching 
out her hands to me. I was shaken by conflicting 
emotions, by the old love rekindled, by pity and by re- 
sentment of her faithlessness. If the first seemed the 
stronger for a moment, the last as quickly arose to 
hinder its expression, and I made no responsive move- 
ment, for I would show her that I would do no more 
for her than for any other woman in like strait. 

Her arms dropped, and she drew back to the side of 
the Indian girl with an abashed, grieved face, that 
wrenched my heart; but I could not be tender to one 
who had forsaken me, and was now another man’s wife. 

“You are greatly changed,” she said, in a choked, con- 
strained voice. 

“When hearts change, why should not faces?” I an- 
swered; and she said no more till I asked her again 
what chance had brought her here. She told me in a few 
words that the Indians had made a descent upon the 
frontier town where her father was settled, had killed 
him with several others and brought away some cap- 
tives, herself among them, and here she had been for 
six months, not unkindly treated, though very wretched 
concerning the uncertainty of her fate. It was a pitiful 
story to hear my lost sweetheart telling of herself; but I 
képt outwardly cool and unmoved as I listened, and 
when my comrades rejoined me, after searching for 
booty, I said, “You will stay under guard of our men 
till the job’s finished; the squaw is a prisoner, but she 
will not be harmed;”’ and so we went out, she edging 
past the dead Indian with half-averted, horrified face, and 
I left her and the Indian girl in charge of a very good 
and true man, Jackson by name. 

The work of retribution was well nigh accomplished; 
every house in the village save three holding a store of 
corn, now a necessity to us, was a bonfire or smolder- 
ing ruin; every warrior slain or a homeless fugitive, and 
such women and children as were not captured were 
hiding in the woods like coveys of scared partridges. 
Our three wounded were cared for; our one killed, on 
Mohican, a Stockbridge Indian—and a very good man— 
buried decently, and we departed, prisoners and captives, 
with what provisions we could carry and a‘ considerable 
booty of silver ornaments and a silver image found in 
the church. It was a most desolate scene that we 
turned our backs upon, ruined, silent and deserted save 
for..one abandoned, homeless, masterless cur, howling 
disconsolately from an overlooking knoll. 
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| Looking Backward. 


St. Aucustine, Fla., Oct. 30.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I fumble over Forest AND STREAM, and as I 
read the accounts of rambles by my brethren through the 
Northern woods, filling their bags with princely wood- 
cock and lordly grouse, all my old-time love for the fun 
comes back to me in spite of my wrinkles and white hair. 

Old Father Time is chuckling over the thought that he 
has got me down, but by Jingo! “I’ll turn a corner 
Jinken and cheat him yet.” 

As soon as I get my screws tightened and my where- 
to-go determined, I mean to have a crack at our diminu- 
tive brats of quail, and may be I’ll turn over a snipe or 
two by the way. But my favorite bird, the October 
beauty—not the flabby July imitation—I never expect to 
molest again. I’ve seen but two in twenty years and I 
got all of them. 

The noble grouse is not in our parish. 

While the younger tribe can chuckle over their well- 
filled bags, I have the satisfaction of knowing that the 
glory of my shooting days compared to theirs is some- 
thing like an electric light to a tallow candle. 

In the jolly days when I was young I did not need a 
dog to. put up woodcock, for “the woods were full of 
them,” and grouse were so thick that they would put 
themselves in my way on purpose to get killed, because 
there was not food enough to fill them all. Quail were 
too numerous to mention. 

There was no need of game laws then. I have bagged 
wagon loads of prairie grouse when they were numerous 
enough to destroy the farmers’ crops; I have enjoyed the 
very cream of duck shooting—though not much of it— 
and, take it all in all, if any man of the present genera- 
tion has had a better time than I have had let him speak 
‘““or forever after hold his peace’—by which I do not 
mean his “fowling piece.” 

I have had my day—Selah! . 

Your private brotherly suggestion that it would be 
nice and jolly to send out a drag-net and haul in a lot 
of the chief scribblers of Forest AND STREAM for a big 
game feast and flow of soul seems on the surface a good 
idea, but would they come? 

For instance, “Ransacker” wouldn’t leave his bees and 
come tramping down from Shasta Mountains merely for 
a little fun; and, as to your amiable old humble servant, 
why no! He has lots of reasons why he could not, com- 
fortably, make one of such a crowd. 

But first let me suggest that if you should resolve to 
try it on, you put up over the door of the feeding room 
in gold letters: 

“Behold how pleasant a thing it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity.’ 

In case of such a meeting there would be all sorts and 
sizes, and among the sorts might be some members of 
the clubs with which I once waged horrid war! .Now 
“war is hell,” and hell has nothing fraternal about it; 
consequently I might suffer, for “revenge is sweet,” and 
if one of the club men aforesaid, whom I have charged 
with selfishness in wanting to grab all the lakes in the 
Adirondacks and fence in all its broad and gamy acres 
on the pretext of protecting and preserving game and 
fishes (for themselves) should ask: “Who is that rusty 
looking old cuss in the French cap at the right of the 
President?” and his neighbor should answer: ‘Why, that 
is Didymus,” then a cold quail like a “froze cat” might 
come flying down my way and light against the side of 
my head. Then some witty member might remark that 
he wouldn’t quail before an antagonist who used such 
ammunition as that, and ask, with a serious face, if my 
wound was serious—which would be annoying. I am 
afraid such a gathering would give opportunity for ven- 
tilating cheap wit and unbrotherly badgering. 

Another reason would be that I’m quite deaf, and 
while I would hear nothing of the conversation I might 
be maligned to the bitter end by mine enemies. 

I could not join the fight in my own defence; and, if 
toasted, the toastee might insult the toaster by innocently 
ignoring the compliment. So you see I cannot second the 
motion for a call of contributors. 

Still that is no reason why you might not call in a few 
of the near-by scribblers and have a “feast of reason and 
a flow of —”’ game, with no Didymus, though it might 
seem a little like the play of Hamlet with the main chap 
out! 

But I have had my day, and all I ask is to be let alone 

DipyMmus 
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Weights of Game Birds. 


Currituck Iniet, N, C.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I will endeavor to give you the weights of different birds, 
as observed by me, as follows: 

The male swan, about two years old, weighs 30 pounds, 
the female 22 pounds; a year-old male weighs 17 pounds 
Wild goose, male, 12 pounds; female, 10 pounds. The 
white brant or Canada goose, male, 8 pounds; female, 
6 pounds. The black brant, male, 5 pounds; female, 4 
pounds. The black duck, male, 3 pounds; female, 2% 
pounds. Mallard, drake, 3% pounds; hen, 3 pounds. 
The sprigtail, or pintail, male, 2 1-3 pounds; female, 2% 
pounds. Widgeon or bald pate, male, 2 pounds; female, 2 
pounds. Teal, male, 1% pounds; hen, 1 pound. Red 
head, male, 3 pounds; hen, 2% pounds. Spoonbill or 
shoveler, drake, 1 1-3 pounds; hen, 1 pound. Hairy- 
crowned widgeon or sawbill, male, 11%2 pounds; female. 
1 pound. Ruddy duck, male, 1% pounds; female, 1 
pound. Waterwitch, male, % pound; hen, 12 pounds. 
Mudhen or crow duck, male, 1% pounds; hen, 1 pound. 
Sheldrake, male, 3 pounds; hen, 2% pounds. 

The weights given are of birds which have beer 
killed by me, and were weighed by me. All these birds 





might vary in weight according to gain or loss by reason 
of conditions of food; but the 
change very much. 


gues probably would not 
L. R. Waite. 
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Natural History Notes. 


3ETWEEN two bluffs, one on the Arizona and the other 
on the California side of the Colorado River, electric 
wires have recently been stretched. These wires are 
probably 75 feet above the surface of the water and 510 
feet long between the supporting poles. They are of 
copper, and are naked their entire length. Under the 
overhanging bluff, on the Arizona side, a colony of mud 
swallows (2. lunifrons) are yearly located. During the 
past season they were unusually numerous, and through- 
out the nesting months they would occupy several 
hundred feet of the wires without a break. Particularly 
was this true during the early hours of morning. The 
weather hereabouts during the summer months is in- 
clined to be a little warm. It has no fixed figure to go 
by, but generally jogs along anywhere fiom 105 to 116 
degrees in the shade, and probably 20 to 30 degrees 
higher in the sun. One afternoon during the latter part 
of July I exposed a thermomenter to the sun. Unfor- 
tunately it registered but 135 degrees, and when that 
figure was reached it was taken under cover, as it was 
feared the bulb would be broken if further exposed. 
Now, I do not make this statement for the purpose of in- 
ducing immigration in this direction, nor of setting forth 
its many advantages as a summer resort, as other places 
as good can probably be found nearer home; but 
to call attention to the great degree of heat the feet 
and bodies of swallows are capable of sustaining without 
apparent injury; for, notwithstanding the great heat, 
they gathered at intervals along the wire in bunches of 
two, three or twenty, and having apparently rested a 
sufficient time they would suddenly drop, skim over the 
surface of the water, many of them touching 
it in their flight, and again gather on che 
naked wires. There was not a Lalf how 
of the day in which more or less of them 
could not be so seen. Just why it did not 
fry their little bodies as they sat is some- 
thing I do not comprehend. It is barely 
possible that the evaporation from the sur- 
face of the water, say 75 feet below, was 
sufficient to maintain a low temperature in 
the wires; but of that I do net know. It is 
however, the only explanation to the matter 
I can offer. With the exception of a fev 
small colonies, these birds have scatterea 
over the valley for the season. In 1899 they 
opened the nesting season about April 14. 
On March 23, 1900, the spring migration 
had about reached its maximum. During 
the spring of 1901 they did not make their 
appearance till about the first of April. By 
the 7th I thought them all here, but two 
days later I saw hundreds of them skim- 
ming over a field of barley. This was about 
10 A. M. The owner of the place told me 
that he was pleased to see them, as they 
were feeding on insects that were injurious 
to his grain. He said they had just come in, 
as he had been through the field about an 
hour before and they were not there at the 
time, 

Because of the long, hot summer in this 
section of the country, there is a super- 
abundance of insect life. To one unfamiliar 
with the facts the quantity is difficult of con- 
ception. At night they swarm about the arc 
lights in incomprehensible numbers, appar- 
ently rising to and falling from them in 
clouds that dim the light. Thousands of 
them fall to the ground, where they form the food of a 
small army of toads. These toads come from the wet 
bottom at the conjunction of the Colorado and Gila 
rivers, and grow to an immense size. Among the pecu- 
liarities of insect life is a small, black beetle (kindly 
identified by Dr. Howard, of Washington as Blapstinus 
longulus), which produces enormously. They make 
their appearance above ground during the night. They 
will overspread everything in their vicinity, and in favor- 
able locations they will cover the ground three and four 
inches deep. They can be gathered by the double hand- 
fuls, as one would gather grain from a bin. Unless dis- 
turbed, they move about only during the night. They 
“swarm” not less than three times a year, generally in 
June and July, when they form one of the staple foods of 
the toads above alluded to. The toad crop is of yearly 
growth, and each recurrent spring sees a new crop of 
diminutive hoppers. One can almost see them grow, and 
by the end of the season, which largely closes toward the 
latter part of August, even the smallest has attained 
aldermanic proportions. Their excretions, which I have 
frequently seen 3% inches long by % of an inch in di- 
ameter, was a mass of various-sized beetles, but more 
commonly made up of the black beetle referred to and 
a smaller brown beetle. Much of this mass was of live, 
undigested material, which, upon freeing itself from the 
husks and wings of its less fortunate companions, went 
its own way as before. This was a common, everyday 
observation; the toads simply ate more by 50 per cent. 
than they could assimilate. Frequently they could be 
seen sitting apparently motionless by a “swarm” of a 
gallon or two of beetles, with corpulent bodies and a very 
self-satisfied appearance; the result was that they could. 
not digest half of what they ate. 

Two Agassiz tortoises (Zerobates agassizi), male and 
female, have been kept at the Territorial Penitentiary for 
the past eight or ten years. The male is among the 
largest of its kind. They are without fear, and take 
pleasure in allowing their heads and necks to be 
scratched. In the way of food, they are commonly fed 
on meat and vegetables, and frequently on the leaves of 
the mulberry tree, of which they appear to be very fond. 
At least three-fifths of their time is passed under the old 
floor of a carpenter’s shop, and so far as I know, without 
food of any kind. Throughout the winter months they 
are never seen, hibernation commencing about Nov. 1 and’ 
ending early in March. The male usually leads the way by 
afew days. Thus in 1899 the male came out and was fed 
March 5 and again on the.7th; the female came out on 
the &th. Neither was again seen till the 15th, when both 
were out. On the jist they again came out and mated. 
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- March 7, 1900, the female appeared. She ate sparingly 


and went back to her quarters under the floor. On the 
day following the male appeared, and two days later both 
were out and mated. Feb. 16, 1901, the male came from 
under ground; but as soon as fed and watered went back, 
but again came out on the 20th and mated with the 
female. Her first appearance had been made on the 
18th. On July 20 three young ones came from under the 
floor. They were about 14 by 2 inches across the shell, 
and were mighty interesting little fellows. They were the 
first known to have been hatched here. When courting 
the female is passive, but the male is very aggressive. 
li walking by her side his head and neck will be stretched 
ir. front of her, almost at right angles with his body. His 
eyes at such times have a snaky, vicious expression. If 
she refuses to stop or submit to his inclinations he will 
bite the edge of her shell and bump her into submission 
by striking her with the point of his lower shell. He will 
sometimes strike her so hard as to lift her partially from 
the ground. The only noise he makes is a sort of coarse 
grunt. Oct. 3 they again mated, and occasionally are still 
to be seen about the yard. 

A positive annoyance is to be met with in swarms of 
crickets. They are in evidence much of the year, but ir 
August and September they are equal to one of the 
plagues. The young ones make their first appearance 
late in July. At that time they are graye in color; when 
half grown they are brown, and when fully matured are 
black. At night, because of them, nothing bm a fro- 
tected light can be used. They are flyers, jumpers and 
creepers. There is apparently no place they cannot get. 
Throughout the day they are mostly hidden, but the 
shades of evening mean a materialization of their coming. 


YOUNG MOUNTAIN GOAT. 
In the Philadelphia Zoological Gardens, 


Stragglers are always late in getting home of a morn- 
ing, and they manifest an absolute fear in their haste to 
cross an unprotected area. For the past month between 
twenty-five and thirty Arkansas fly-catchers (T. verti- 
calis) have occupied points of advantage, covering an 
area of not more than 100 feet square. They sit panting 
in the sun, with their mouths open and a pair of eyes 
that can see a cricket where apparently nothing else can. 
Not being molested, they have become quite bold; and if 
a cricket be thrown in their direction it is almost in- 
variably caught before it reaches the ground. Often two 
or three will dart for it at the same time. H. B. 
Yuma, Ariz, Oct. 1. 


Philadelphia’s Mountain Goat. 


THE Zoo.ocicaL Society oF PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 23.— 


Editor Forest and Stream: I send you a photograph 
taken by Mr. R. D. Carson, of the Zoological Society of 
Philadelphia, of a young mountain goat which has lately 
been added to our collection. The mother was killed 
near Field, British Columbia, on May 29 last, by Chris- 
tian Hasler, a Swiss guide, who is employed during the 
summer at that point. The kid was then about two weeks 
old, and with great care has been raised by Hasler on the 
bottle. It was secured for the Zoological Society through 
the kind interest of Mr. George Vany and his sons, and 
was brought to the Gardens by Hasler himself on Oct. 1. 

It now feeds well on milk, hay and carrots, and is 
thoroughly tage, and appears to be healthy. The height 
at shoulder is 2 feet, and the horns are 114 long on the 
anterior face. The weight is 55 pounds. 

No definite conclusion can yet be reached as to the 
possibilities of domesticating this alpine species in. our 
climate, but it was sufficiently evident that a few damp 
days of comparative warmth, which occurred shortly 
after its arrival, had a depressing effect. Alive or dead, 
however, the specimen is of great interest, for one of the 
many gaps in exact zoological knowledge will be filled 
by its complete dissection. At present we know little or 
nothing of the soft anatomy of this curious and aberrant 
antelope. ArtHurR Erwin Brown. 


The Linnaean Society of New York. 


A REGULAR meeting of the Society will be held at the 
American Museum of Natural History, Seventy-seventh 
street and Eighth avenue, on Tuesday evening, Nov. 26, 
at 8 o'clock. C. William Beebe will lecture on “Notes 


on Birds in the New York Zoological Park.” 
27% WALTER W. Ganineon Secretary. 
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Animals Living Without Water. 


THE repetition in “Great and Small Game in India,” 
eic., of the statement that the black buck inhabiting a 
spit of sand near the Chilka Lake do not drink has given 
rise to letters in the columns of the Asian in which it is 
sought to impugn the accuracy of the statement in ques- 
tion, and also to discredit the fact that any wild animals 
can exist for long periods without liquid nourishment. 
One writer says: “Mr. Lydecker makes the astonishing’ 
assertion that the black buck can exist perfectly well 
without taking liquid food is demonstrated by the ex- 
istence of a herd on a narrow spit of land between the 
Chilka Salt Lake in Orissa and the sea, where, for a dis- 
tance of thirty miles, the only fresh water obtainable is 
derived from wells. Is there no one acquainted with the 
locality in question who can give us some further in- 
formation with regard to this herd? Personally, I have 
no doubt whatever that it will be_found that there are 
troughs or irrigation channels where the animals can ob- 
tain water.” 


The statement in question was originally made by Mr. 
W. T. Blandford in the “Fauna of British India Mam- 
malia.” It is not indeed mentioned whether this state- 
ment is made on the evidence of personal observation; 
but Mr. Blandford is not in the habit of making asser- 
tions without sufficient evidence to support them, and 
his statement certainly cannot be traversed by the sug- 
gestion made in the letter just quoted. 

As regards the capacity of the black buck to exist 
without water for long periods, the above appears to be 
the only or chief published testimony; but there is ample 
evidence in favor of the existence of the same power of 

abstinence from drink in other wild animals. 

Writing, for instance, of the giraffes in the 
great Kalahari Desert, Mr. H. A. Bryden 
(‘Nature and Sport in South Africa”) makes 
the following observation: ‘For three- 
fourths of the-year giraffes can exist without 
water; and as I can personally testify they 
are nowadays usually only to be encountered 
in an absolutely waterless desert, the nearest 
portion of it from twenty to forty miles 
away from any river or fountain.” 

Again, when treating of the same animal 
in the same locality in “Great and Small 
Game of Africa,” Mr. Bryden writes as iol- 
lows: “Its most favorite country at the 
present day, south of Zambesi, is undoubt- 
edly in the vast, waterless, giraffe-acacia 
forests of the North Kalahari. Here, far 
from permanent water, in country where 
even native hunters can scarcely penetrate, 
large troops of giraffes still roam. In this, 
the most waterless portion of South Africa, 
giraffes have the faculty of being able to 
exist for long periods—six or seven months 
at a time—without drinking. This faculty 
they share with the eland, the gemsbok, 
hartebeest, dinker and steinbok, all of which 
are to be found ranging these dry and re- 
mote solitudes during the months of the 
African winter, when not a drop of surface 
water is to be found over hundreds of miles 
of country.” 

Similar testimony in favor of the absti- 
nence from water of the giraffe is offered in 
the same volume by Mr. A. H. Neumann, 
whose experiences were obtained in East 
Africa. He writes as follows: “These crea- 
tures (giraffes) of course feed exclusively 
upon the leaves, tender shoots, and some- 

times the seedpods of trees and shrubs. Although they 
undoubtedly do drink sometimes, they are certainly able 
to go for considerable periods without water, and are 
found in the driest country, long distances away from any 
possible drinking place.” 

Equally conclusive testimony is afforded by Count J. 
Potocki (“Sport in Somaliland”) with regard to the 
thirst-enduring habits of the great game of the Somali 
country. For instance, he writes as follows: ‘In spite 
of this lack of water, there is a large amount of game in 
the Haud. Immense herds of antelopes find their per- 
manent pasture in this desert, where there are more lions 
than in any other part of Somaliland. It is a phenom- 
enal peculiarity of the local fauna to be able to exist so 
long without water, especially (as we had occasion to 
remark more than once later on) since the antelopes on 
the Haud seem in perfect condition, and as fat as if fed 
in the richest pastures.” 

On a later page of the same work Count Potocki dis- 
cusses this subject more fully in the following paragraph: 
“To return once more to a subject which I have touched 
upon several times in the course of this journal, and 
which has become an enigma to me, I may add a few 
words regarding the existence of the animals of this 
region in the absence of water. Nowhere did I convince 
myself more completely than in Dumbereli that all the 
animals of this country can exist for months absolutely 
without water. Numerous species of antelopes and vari- 
ous kinds of beasts of prey go entirely without drink 
from November till March; and yet in spite of this the 
former are fat, though the grass is dry and parched like 
ashes, so that it cannot be nutritive food for them. 

“How it happens that the organization of these animals, 
which, moreover, differs in no wise from that of their 
congeners living in neighboring regions, can endure so 
long without water, I am unable to explain, and I regret 
that no naturalist (not excepting Brehm) has turned his 
attention to this wonderful peculiarity of the fauna of the 
high plains of Somaliland.’ 

any other passages from different writers might be 
cited, but the foregoing prove up to the hilt the fact that 
in many parts of Africa a large number of large herbivor- 
ous animals subsist for long periods at a time entirely 
without drinking. And what is true for the animals of 
Africa may ly hold good for some of those of India, 
such as the black buck and the chinkara. 

But it is not only wild animals that can do without 
water. As every flock master knows, sheep will live 
without drinking for lon tiods, even in dry districts 
where little or no dew at night; and guinea pi 
can be kept without water even when they are given jn 
a very small allowance of green food 
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_ The statement of Count Potocki as to the non-nutri- 
tious character of dry grass is an error. Domesticated 
cattle, with a sufficiency of water, will often thrive better 
on parched pastures than on those in which the grass is 
soft and “washy.” And as every sportsman is aware, the 
wild sheep of Ladak and Tibet, like many of the African 
antelopes, grow fat and sleek on sparsely scattered tufts 
oi dry herbage that look insufficient to support a rabbit. 
—R. Lydecker in the Asian. 


Coahoma Visits a Snake Charmer. 


When Mr. George Kennedy sent us the snake stories 
which were printed in our issue of Oct. 19 he sent this 
note, which, having been forwarded to Coahoma, has 
brought out the response printed below: 

Editor Forest and Stream: 

I enclose you two tales and three snake stories. Your 
snake editor will no doubt pronounce them truthful 
snake stories—the only kind which Forest AND STREAM 
gives countenance to. I do not pretend to such intimacy 
with the species as Coahoma, but when I hear of a true 
snake story. I can’t rest, some way, till I tell it broadcast. 
Nevertheless, it seems to me if I got to seeing them 
crawling around on the picture mouldings, and falling off 
and crawling up again, and standing on their tails, I 
would consult a physician, and if the worst came to the 
worst I’d swear off. GEORGE KENNEDY. 








Editor Forest and Stream: 

a have read with interest the note of Mr. George 
Kennedy which you kindly sent me with his permission, 
and which I enclose herewith. In this note Mr. Kennedy 
casts imputations upon me, and I have been trying to 
“sober up” long enough to reply to him in appropriate 
terms. 

I think his charges, or rather innuendos, are serious 
enough to call for a court of inquiry. I therefore have to 
—— that you print his “precept” along with my de- 
ence. 

In the first place I have thought seriously about his 
proposition to “swear off.” and find that a great deal can 
he said upon it beth pro and con. I am disposed to take 
the con side of the argument, and leave the pro to Mr. 
Kennedy. 

In this connection I would ask Mr. Kennedy if he pro- 
poses to deprive me of the gratification I experience in 
‘ooking upon and studying the agile movements of the 
ophidian family that come athwart my vision, which 
affords me a degree of satisfaction that is alone worth 
the price of the liquid, as any lover of snakes, and snake 
antidote, must admit. I have an example directly in point. 
Since writing to Forrest AND STREAM a description of 
my own particular snake and his fantastic antics on my 
desk anc around picture mouldings in my office, my 
vision along these lines has been so enlarged that I have 
beheld a whole box full of reptiles of various sorts and 
degrees. There were several dozens of them—rattlers, 
copperheads, chicken snakes, garter snakes, pine .snakes, 
bull snakes, coach whips, etce., etc. In the midst of the 
snakes sat a woman, sitting on a smaller box within the 
larger one. The woman wore slippers on her feet, which 
reposed on the bottom of the box, in contact with the 
snakes. When she wished to single out some particular 
snake to pick up and exhibit to inquirers she would grab 
a handful of the others and rake them aside as if they 
were so many broom sticks. 

One old rattler remained near the woman, and would 
rear his head up to be scratched under the throat, which 
he seemed to enjoy. 

Amid the half dozen rattlesnakes in the box there was 
one alone that was untamed and intractable. This one 
was a “biack Mexican rattler” that the woman was very 
cautious about, keeping him in one corner of the box by 
means Of a light stick that she had for the purpose. 
Finally she drew out of the box she was ‘sitting on a re- 
markable-looking reptile fully five feet long, of a glisten- 
ing black celor 2bove and dark underneath, that she 
called an Egyptian viper. About all the other snakes 
the woman talked in a natural and unaffected manner; 
but for the “viper” she evidently had a set speech that 
she had memorized, setting forth that it belonged to the 
same species as that which Cleopatra had applied to her- 
self in order to join Antony in the realms beyond; 
stating that this specimen was of monstrous size, as 
this species attained a length usually of twenty to thirty 
inches, and caliing attention to the form and size of its 
scales, being rounded like those of a fish and much larger 
than those of American snakes. On being questioned 
about its dentition she partly opened the snake’s mouth 
with her fingers, which operation was passively resisted 
by the snake, and showed me that it had no fangs, but 
two elongated projections of the jaw bone with knifelike 
edges. the ends of which nearly met at the front of the 
mouth, leaving a narrow cleft between, through which 
she said the venom was ejected from the mouth and in- 
jected into the wounds made by the knife edges. She 
kept the viper in the small box, for the protection of the 
other snakes, which she said it would kill in short order 
if allowed its liberty among them. She showed me two 
parallel wounds transversely across the under side of one 
of the snakes, made by the viper. She also said that it 
ate fragments of raw meat, and masticated its food before 
swallowing. . 

Now this woman was of course a “professional,” but 
she was an illiterate person and talked with candor and 
good sense about the snakes, making no mystery about 
her power over them. She said that the venomous snakes 
were not divested of their fangs, as is popularly supposed, 


and that it would do no good if they were, as the lost . 


fangs would speedily be replaced by new ones. But their 
docility was due to the fact that they had become accus- 
tomed to her and knew that they need fear no injury at 
her hands. She rightly said that venomous snakes have 
no disposition to bite unless alarmed ur excited, and that 
the venom with which they are supplied is not for their 
defence but to capture their prey. This fact becomes 


obvious when_we reflect that the venom of a snake’ 
affords it no protection from its enemies; and that it is 
invariably killed when attacked, notwithstanding any 
injury that it may inflict with its fangs upon the attacking 


party. 


Returning to my own snake, a recital of whose move- 
ments raised Mr. Kennedy’s suspicions of my “hydraulic 
stability,” I disposed of him by placing him in a jeweler’s 
show window, where he remained until the public ceased 
to take interest in him, when at my request he was liber- 
ated on the bank of Sunflower River. 

I trust, Mr. Editor, that this, my defence, will be con- 
sidered sufficient, and the court will render a verdict 
accordingly. 

While I should be loath to make any counter charge 
against Mr. Kennedy, I will venture to ask why those 
two innocent Iowa bull snakes were ruthlessly slain in- 
stead of being utilized as first-class ratters about the 
farmer’s barn, where they might have done a vast deal 
of good and no possible harm. ° COAHOMA. 

CLARKESDALE, Miss, 


Game Bag and Gun. 


Fixtures, 


March 6-19, 1902.—Eighth Annual Show of the National Sports- 
men’s Association at Madison Square Garden, New York. 


An Hour With the Grouse. 


“I’M going down to the old place to-morrow to thresh 
out some beans,” said Will, “and after the job’s done 
shall have time to do a little hunting. What say to going 
down with me?” 

The “old place” was a lone farm and buildings about 
four miles from the viilage, where Will had formerly 
lived, and where, as I well knew, he had enjoyed many a 
successful hunt. Game had sadly diminished in the 
vicinity, he frankly told me, during the few years that 
had elapsed sitice he moved to the village; but a desire 
to at least get a look at some of the covers of which he 
had told me so much, rather than any expectations of 
finding good sport, influenced me to promptly accept my 
friend’s offer as above. The following forenoon found us, 
with guns, dinner pails and -Will’s little red spaniel dog, 
bumping along the road in a hayrack «tor Will had de- 
cided to seize the occasion to get a load of hay as well as 
exercise kis muscle on the beans), on our way to the 
solitary farmhouse, where we arrived about 10 A. M., 
after an uneventiul though rather anxious journey, owing 
to the constant care necessary to keep the various articles 
of our outfit irom sliding out of the somewhat jolty 
vehicle. 

Will thought I'd better take gun and dog and strike 
out at once, but I decided I'd like to get an insight into 
the mysteries of manipulating the flail first, so seated 
myself in the open barn door, in the sun, while Will went 
on with preparations for the’ work, at the same time 
giving me glowing accounts of the days when game was 
plenty in the neighborhood, Nearly every feature of the 
broad landscape visible through the big barn door 
seemed to suggest some pleasant experience with the 
gun. jOn that mountain in the distance he had shot 
hedgehogs and raccoons; on the ridges intervening, 
among the oaks and birches, grays had been abundant; 
in the thickets fringing the clear pastureland, and along 
the brook bottom, many a partridge and rabbit had fallen 
to his gun; and once he had trapped a sly old fox that he 
had found was in the habit of crossing the brook on a 
log. Then there had been ducks in the river flowing just 
back of the house. What scraps he had had with them, 
sometimes shooting them without a dog, and following 
the fallen birds down stream for miles before finally 
bringing them to bag. Such tales, of a time when game 
was plenty, were more entertaining, I thought, than 
actual hunting when there was little game to be found; 
so the hours passed on. Will alternately chatting and 
wielding the flail; noon came and dinner was eaten on the 
grass, and the work of threshing resumed and finished, 
and I had hardly thought of my gun. 

“Now,” said Will, “we'll put on the hay and get our 
load already for starting, and then we'll try our hand at 
the game.” In a few minutes we were accordingly on 
our way to the nearest wood. It was not a great day for 
hunting. the wind blowing briskly, and the fallen twigs 
and leaves so dry as to crackle loudly at every step. The 
dog got a little distance ahead of us, and put out some 
birds among thick pines on the side of the hill. We 
hurried to the spot, glancing sharply among the trees 
(we are “pot hunters” here, all of us), but not a bird 
was to be found. The wind blew so the dog was unable 
to mark them down. Climbing up a bit higher, where 
there were a few oaks, we sat down in hopes to see a 
squirrel; but none appeared, and we soon crossed the 
road, thence pushing on across a field toward a wooded 
slope falling gently away to the river. 

Beyond the field the dog jumped in among some low 
pines filled in with little poplars and birches, and put up 
a single bird. He sang out lustily as she struck, putter- 
ing, in a tree right over his head. Over the wall we 
scrambled, my heart at least going at a double-quick. 
Will was a few steps ahead. When he got within about 
thirty yards of the trec, whir-r! out she went, starting off 
like lightning through the thick tops. Will threw up his 
gun, jumped back a step, squirmed his body quickly to 
the right—bang! I thought I heard a thump away down 
the slope. Will dashed ahead, stopped—bang! then on 
again. When I reached him he had the bird, still fluiter- 
ing. He had downed her the first shot; she had risen 
again. and he had finished her with the second barrel. 
Pretty good work? I thought so, and wondered how I 
was going to get any game with a man who could shoot 
like that. 

After this we pushed on down the river, when we 
seperated, I taking an old road following the river bank, 
Will, with the dog, which was working like a beaver. 
moving off to the right. “If any birds come down this 
way don’t let them cross the river,” said Will as he left 
me. I pushed leisurely down the road, keeping my left 
eye out for ducks, and my right roving about under the 
trees for signs of grouse. The wind was going down 
now, but night was coming on and I saw that our hunt 
must soon be brought to an end. Presently I heard the 
dog give tongue, and the distant whir of wings. I got 











my gun ready, hoping that they might come my way. 
None came, but the dog continued barking, and soon 
Will’s old Parker spoke. I wondered whether he had 
killed ot missed, but did not hollo for fear of frightening 
the game. I moved on a little further, when the dog 
sang out again, and Will shouted something which I did 
not quite catch, but which I concluded was a warning 
that it was time to be starting for home. Instead, he had 
said, “Look out—bird coming your way!” and before I 
had gone far after turning, this bird got out of a birch 
near the road. She had a long lead of me, and I remem- 
ber thinking as my gun went up, “It’s too far.” I had 
actually started to drop my piece when, like a flash, Will’s 
parting words came back to me—‘Don’t let them cross 
the river.” I pulled, and she fell almost at the water’s 
edge. She had crossed the silent river. 

Will now joined me. He had killed his second bird, 
his dog having put it up in an apple tree, making three 
plump birds for two guns. Brief as it was it had been a 
very pleasant hunt, and although we had to poke home 
after dark as a consequence, we felt not the slightest 
degree of regret for the hour we had spent with the 
grouse. TEMPLAR. 

Cornish, Me, 





The New Jersey Game Seizures. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Permit me to add a suggestion to your comments in 
the issue of last week upon the hardships entailed upon 
New York and Pennsylvania sportsmen by the non- 
expert clause, so called, of the New Jersey game law. 
I agree with you in what you say about allowing hunters 
to openly convey under their personal charge such game 
as they are permitted to kill. I think that the cause of 
game protection in this respect is not promoted by pro- 
hibiting to actual.sportsmen the right of conveying out 
of the State a limited quantity of game; and while the 
literal interpretation of the law prohibits so doing, that 
is not the evil which is sought to be remedied; and the 
incorporation into the law of that State, as well as into 
the law of New York and Pennsylvania, of such an ex- 
ception would do no injury, but it should be reciprocal; 
that is, so long as New York, for example, prohibits ex- 
port in like manner with New Jersey it is scarcely fair to 
say that the latter alone is at fault. 

In regard to the other question, that of bringing 
through New Jersey game killed in New York, my belief 
is very strong that the seizure by the New Jersey authori- 
ties of such game while openly in transit is illegal; that 
neither the letter nor the spirit of the law applies to such 
cases. It would be just as reasonable for the New York 
officers to claim that the clause of our law prohibiting 
export was violated by taking such game out of our 
State. through New Jersey and back into this State again. 
In fact, that may be a technical violation of the law, but 
no court would hold that such an act violated it in spirit. 
My impression is very strong that New Jersey has no 
right at all to interfere with game killed in New York 
while openly in transit through the former State to a 
point in the State where killed; and that any interference 
in that respect is a trespass, rendering the person doing 
the act at least civilly liable. There would be no possible 
question if the game were in the possession of an express 
company, properly marked, for the New Jersey law ex- 
pressly so states, and there is no good reason why the 
same rule would not apply when the game was openly in 
the possession of the hunter while going through the 
State. In such a case no law of New Jersey is violated. 
Game laws should be fair and reasonable to meet general 
approval, and they should be enforced in the proper 
spirit. 

It would seem that the Lacey act has no application to 
this case, for, assuming for the moment that game can be 
a commodity of interstate commerce, it is not made so 
by being taken from one part of the State to another, 
even though in so doing it passes through another State. 
Such transportation is not in any sense interstate com- 
merce. If, however, the game under such circumstances 
does become an article of interstate commerce so as to 
make the Lacey act applicable, and if such movement of 
the game is an export thereof within the meaning of the 
New York law, it weuld still be true that prosecutions 
for such act would rest solely with the Federal or New 
York State authorities, and would be a matter with which 
the New Jersey State authorities would have absolutely 
nothing to do, as no law of that State had been violated. 
As there is no provision in the Lacey act for a seizure 
or confiscation of the game, the only penalty thereunder 
being fine or an alternative of imprisonment, any such 
seizure is unwarranted. JoserH B. THompson. 

New Yorx, November. 


In Maine Woods. 


Boston, Nov. 1.—Maine game is coming into the 
markets here in greater abundance than previously noted. 
I counted 10 deer at a single round of Fanueil Hall and 
Quincy Markets Friday. Six or seven moose have been 
received by the marketmen, till now they don’t seem to 
want to buy them. Clayton Grant, of Columbia Falls, 
Me., came through with a moose weighing 650 pounds 
the other day. It had a good head and was in prime 
condition, but the owner had a rather hard time selling 
it. H. S. Fisher, of Boston, is out of the woods from 
Moluncus, where he hunted for a couple of weeks. He 
brought out a good moose and two deer. He is much in 
favor of that locality for hunting, Ii is not hard to 
reach—fourteen or fifteen miles over a good road, from 
Matawaumkeag station, on the Maine Central. He is 
pleased with the guides and the board. Mr. Fisher now 
has a record of two Maine moose. C. A. Barney, Vice- 
President, and L. Dana Chapman, Treasurer, of the Me- 
gantic Club, are just back from a businesg trip to the 
preserves. They went to look after their fish hatching, 
and are much pleased with the fact that they found per- 
haps a dozen trout in the tanks at Big Islagd Pond, but 
when they left there were over 100. They are satisfied 
that Big Island has a good supply of breeding trout to 

et spawn for the hatcheries from. They succeeded in 
finding the spawning beds. Trout were taken with nets 
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and with the fly, including some good 
taking of trout for breeding purposes. 
taking of trout and salmon for spawn-taking with the 
men, and are satisfied that good work will be done at the 
hatcheries, The stewards left the various camps Nov. 1, 


rt with the 
hey left ‘the 


but care-takers will be on the grounds all winter. Mr. 
and Mrs. D. C. Pierce and Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Robbin- 
som were at their camps at Chain of Ponds, and were to 
remain till after the first of November. Mr. H. W. San- 
born is also at the preserves on a hunting trip. Mr. 
Harry B. Moore has a hunting party in charge for the 
Maine woods. In the party are R. H. W. Dwight, Charles 
M. Howell and Leroy S. Brown. ‘They go to Holeb, on 
the Canadian Pacific, and found it last year one of the 
best of big game grounds. Mr. F. A. Jones, of Boston, 
has had great success in the Sotte] (or Sawtelle) Brook 
region, eight or nine miles from Shinn Pond and twenty- 
one miles northwest of Patten, Mc. This is the cele- 
brated region where Mr. W. C. Harding and Mr. Theo- 
dore Ripley got the grand old moose last year, already 
described in the Forest AND STREAM, and concerning 
the taking of which an account was published in a recent 
number. Mr. Jones made the trip with his brother, C. 
W. Jones, of Augusta, Me. They wore red hats and red 
sweaters in order that they might not be “mistaken for 
deer.” They tracked their first big moose into a swamp, 
where he stood waiting for them. Mr. Jones says that 
the big fellow paid no attention to the guide whatever, 
but gazed wonderingly at his red costume. He gazed too 
iong and unwisely, giving Mr. Jones time for an excellent 
shot. His two deer were easily secured, and with them 
he started for Boston, leaving his brother in the woods, 
as he had not then secured his moose. But he also was 
successful a day or two after. securing his moose and two 
deer. Mr. Jones remarks “That when the guide pointed 
‘the moose out to me he was standing in plain sight, in a 
good light. His burnished hair shone brightly, but soon 
began to bristle, either with fright or rage. I stood for 
a moment in wonder. Didn't he look big! I could have 
sworn he was bigger than a church and higher than the 
steeple—a sight that paid for the whole trip!” 

Mr. W. C. Harding has been out with dog and gun into 
the woods of Winchester and Woburn. He found several 
flocks of partridges, one or two of cleven or twelve each. 
Partridges are really more plenty than usual in the woods 
not far from Boston, doubtless the result of market 
hunting having been stopped last year. Men were giving 
their whole time to hunting these birds for the market 
before the law was passed preventing their sale. Now 
their occupation is gone, and partridges have shown a 
wholesome increase. Mr. Harding saw very few quail, 
and I have the same report from other Boston gunners. 

SPECIAL. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


The Arm of Illinois Justice. 


Curcaco, Ill., Nov. 2.—The arm of justice in the State 
of Illinois seems one of considerable longitudinal exten- 
sion, when we come to reflect that Illinois is a State that 
has not been able to get a quail law on her statute books 
after several months of serious endeavor to that effect. 
She does, however, have a non-resident license law, and 
is able to use $10 bills which come from Iowa, Missouri, 
Indiana, Ohio and Kentucky. Hitherto it has been the 
course of most States carrying non-resident license acts 
among their laws to take such $10 bills as came without 
much exertion, and not to push the matter too curiously in 
case of reluctance upon the part of the hunter to pur- 
chase the proper license. So far as one is advised at this 
moment, there has never been an instance of a State. un- 
dertaking to follow up a hunter to his home in another 
State, and to extract $10 from his pocket to pay for a 
license which he ought to have purchased, but did not. 
Farly this week Governor Yates, of Illinois, issued re- 
quisition papers on the Governor of Kentucky for the 
apprehension of three men named Meacham, Aaron and 
Cartwright. It seems that these gentlemen live in Ken- 
tucky, but came to shoot in the lower part of Illinois and 
returned home without ever having procured the proper 
hunting license. Whether the Governor of Kentucky 
will abe his erring children to be brought back to this 
State is a matter of some doubt, but should he do so and 
should the extraordinary precedent thus be established, 
what a trembling there would be in the boots of many 
sportsmen who have gone into other States, evaded the 
non-resident license law, and returned to the bosoms of 
their families, carrying about their hearts the glow of 
satisfaction at a deed well performed! I can number 
among my acquaintances several gentlemen who have 
been out this fall and who have come back without having 
taken out licenses in the State where they were hunting. 
Suppose the Governor of North Dakota, Minnesota or 
Wisconsin should begin to get busy and send out requisi- 
tions for some of the leading citizens of Chicago who 
have been shooting where it “did not cost anything,” 
methinks that would be one of the biggest jars that ever 
happened in the shooting world. 

It all goes to show that the game laws are’ growing in 
importance. Perhaps we cannot make a requisition stick 
just yet, but if we can scare a few hundred fellows who 
think that a requisition may stick at some future time, or 
under some future Governor, we are doing that much 
more toward a proper respect for the game laws, which. 
of course, ought to S respected just as much as any other 
class of laws upon our statute books. 


Common Sense as a Law. 


it is not a correct attitude which presupposes that every 
citizen is anxious to break a game law, that he has con- 
demned such laws or that he is careless in regard to 
their benefits. Upon the contrary, there is a very la 
and swiftly growing class of citizens who prove their 
right to the title of citizen in its best sense by using 
their own love of justice and sense of fair play by settin 
up a game law of their own, in the absence of any su 
law being set up by the professional law makers who are 
hired to attend to such matters. In regard to the actual 
status of the Illinois quail law, every one of us, from the 
Attorney-General down to the commission men, is en- 
titled to his own guess, and there seem to be many opin- 
ions as to the law or lack of law and the bearings of 
the same upon the quail supply of Illinois. Meantime in 
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very many, and, indeed, in the majority of the better 
shooting districts of this State, the sportsmen, farmers 
and others, have tacitly set up a law of their own. 
Nov. 1 is the quail law in Illinois this year, pretty much 
as it ever was, statute or no statute. There come inf 
reports from very widely separated parts of*the State to 
the effect that the farmers are standing together for Nov. 
I as the quail date, and that the sportsmen in the outlying 
communities have banded together and made it unpleasant 
for those who have shown a disposition to go out and 
shoot quail ahead of the accepted date. There may be 
different definitions of the word “law.” Under all the 
wisdom and all the foolishness and all the omissions of 
our Legislature, there seems to be resting that law which 
is born of united common serise on the part of the Amer- 
ican people. Our good folk were agreed that we needed 
quail in Illinois, and hence needed a law. We have had 
one. Next year there will still be quail a-plenty left in 
this State. 


Effect of License. 


The foregoing may be qualified by the statement that we 
are going to have much more shooting in the State of 
Illinois after Nov. 1 than has customarily been the case. 
This Indiana non-resident license law is going to throw 
thousands of guns into Illinois for quail shooting this fall 
who would otherwise have gone to Indiana. This will 
constitute a heavy tax upon the quail crop of this State, 
and without doubt there will be more quail killed by shot- 
guns in this State between now and Dec. 20 than have 
been killed in any year of the last twenty. This will 
prove more dangerous to next year’s quail supply than 
the deplorable omission to place a quail law upon the 
statute books of Illinois. At Custer Park, IIl., there has 
been some early quail shooting, but I cannot learn that 
very many communities have done much “sooner” shoot- 
ing this fall. 


Ducks, 


As to the duck flight, no one in the world, or in this 
part of the world, at least, knows where in the world it is. 
Perhaps some of the south-bound birds have slipped below 
this latitude, but hardly in any very great numbers, and 
the likelihood is that the Northern flight is still far to the 
north. The weather is simply heavenly for all purposes 
except those of duck shooting, and all the Northern 
waters are open, so that the birds can live in peace and 
plenty. We may have a storm any day, and in that case, 
should it mean a freeze up north of here, we ought to 
have a sudden and very heavy flight of wildfowl. There 
are a few birds—teal and more ordinary species of marsh 
ducks, hanging about some of the clubs like the Tolleston, 
Swan Lake and Hennepin, but the wise ones of those 
clubs are holding back for the “big shoot” which they 
know will come a little later. 

The shooters who went out into North Dakota and up- 
per Minnesota seem to have met a very good flight of 
ducks, but in some parts of North Dakota the geese are 
not yet down. Mr. George Cook and party, of Chicago, 
who are just back from a three ome trip in North 
Dakota, killed 600 ducks, but found no goose shooting at 
all. Mr. Cook had a weird experience with one canvas- 
back, which was shot eight times by the party, and then 
had to have its throat cut before they could kill it. It 
was an enormous canvasback, and every one supposed it 
would be something princely on the table. In reality, it 
appeared to be the toughest old fowl that ever defied the 
softening influence of the basting spoon. Mr. Cook says 
he never saw so big a canvasback in his life, nor one 
alike so hard to kill and so hard to eat. 


Quail. 


The exodus of quail hunters began Oct. 31, and the 
first of next week will see a great many guns afield. 
There is reason to believe that the season will be shorter 
than usual—that is to say, that the bevies will be broken 
up and their numbers cut down in less time than is ordi- 
narily the case. We have as yet had no frost to lay low 
the heavy vegetation, but there are some parts of this 
State where the cover is not too heavy to admit of good 
work with dogs to-day, and in all such places the guns 
will be making merry music for the next few days. 

Around Bloomington, IIl., there is still good quail shoot- 
ing to be had, but the wise ones say it is best to go out 
about thirty miles one side or the other of that thriving 
community. Mr. W. P. Mussey left for Bloomington 
and will shoot there for a few days. 

A much-touted place is Neoga, just this side of the 
large town of Effingham. Drs. Carter and Miller made 
their tremendous bags of quail last year in the vicinity of 
Neoga, and this and other successes of a similar nature 
have started every one for that point this fall. Oswald 
von Lengerke is going down there to-day for a whirl. 

Last fall we found the farms close to Effingham very 
closely posted, and I would council every one to go a 
little beyond Effingham, and get off at Watson. ere 
Mr. William Green can be chartered, with a bird dog, and 
a very practical one at that, and if any one wants to 
make a quail hunt, I hardly know how better to direct 
him. At least this was a good tip last year. This is a 

ood way down in the State, perhaps too far for many 

hicago shooters. It is safe to go almost anywhere 
along that same railroad from fifty to a hundred miles 
south of this city. Ramsey. still further down in the 
State on the Illinois Central line, is one of the best quail 
points in lower Illinois. 

A part of the country which is not very much visited 
by Chicago shooters is the corn belt along the Mississippi 
Valley, bordering, for instance. on the upper county or 
so of Illinois. In the bottom lands and along the little 
creeks which come down from the benches of the bot- 
toms through the farm regions, there is some very good 
quail shooting to be had. It is an odd thing, but most of 
our shooters seem to go either north or south for their 
shooting and fishing. The east and west belt is mostly 
patronized by those who want to make long trips far out 
into the Western States. 

The Okaw bottoms of lower Illinois are in a good 
shooting country. The C. & E. I. Railroad passes through 


some very quail country, and its officials will be 
willing to a more specific advice, no doubt. 
Out of 


pringfield, l., in almost every direction be- 
yond a radius of a dozen miles, there may be found 


uail shooting, and between the two legs of the Illinois 
Central system, at about that distance from Ch 


. 


icago, there 
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has always been a good grain country, where Bob White 
has increased and multiplied. 

_ The Kankakee Valley, both in Indiana and Illinois, is 
lined with farms, and there is quail shooting practically 


throughout its length. Remember always the license law 
in Indiana 


Doves. 


Mr. J. V. Clarke, president of the Hibernian Banking 
Association, of this city, is just back this week from a 
day’s dove shooting near Columbus, O. He and a friend 
killed 145 doves on their hunt. They shot in the corn 
fields. Mr. Clarke says that the shooting was very easy. 
so that he did not miss any bird at all, although he killed 
over forty to his own gun. The shooters stood up in the 
tall corn, and the doves feeding on the fields would come 
along close to the tops of the corn, and not flying at any 
very great speed. Mr. Clarke conceives the idea that 
dove shooting is easy work, something in regard to which 
very many shooters will differ from him. A dove geared 
up to about 180, coming down wind in its search for food 
or water, is a far harder bird to stop than the Bob White 
quail put up ahead of a point. 

Mr. Clarke says that the Ohio sportsman hardly dares 
to call his soul his own, as the Farmers’ Leagues*have 
practically made some sections of that State air tight. 
They met a little difficulty in their own brief experience, 
but were treated decently after all by the farmer who 
figured in the matter. It seems that over large tracts of 
that part of the country the farmers have signed an agree 
ment to allow no shooting whatever on their lands, so 
that when a farmer hears guns anywhere near him, he 
knows that it is shooting done without permission, and alli 
he has to do is to get over and make trouble for the 
shooter as promptly as possible. Mr. Clarke says that 
they saw very many quail during their day’s shooting. 
_ did not molest them, as it was against the law to 

0 so. 

Mr. Ernest Freeman and his friend, Mr. Mitchell, of 
this city, left early in the week for a quail and dove shoot 
somewhere to the south of here. They were rather lean 
ing toward Evansville at first, but may switch off toward 
Watson on the Illinois Central. 


Game in the East and West. 


Once in a while I read about the delights of wood- 
chuck shooting with the rifle in the New England States, 
and the installation of. the woodchuck as a big-game 
animal has always seemed to me to be one of the awful 
things in sportsmanship. Yet what right has the West 
to find the mote in its brother’s eye? Out here we are 
beginning to shoot mudhens in the place of ducks, and not 
only shoot them, but eat them. A few years ago the 
finger of ridicule was pointed at any shooter lately arrived 
in this country who had the hardihood to expose openly 
in his bag a number of these insignificant fowl. To-day 
shooters come home and tell about good times they had in 
mudhen battues, in which a line of boats worked up a big 
body of these fowl and everybody took a hand in the 
shooting. Then again you will hear a fellow stating that 
he has brought home a few mudhens “just to try them. 
you know.” The shooting-resort hotels have got far be- 
yond that. At first they served mudhens surreptitiously. 
Now they do so openly and do not care who knows it. 
Presently we shall not only be shooting mudhens out 
here as an accepted form of sport, but eating them as a 
prized article of diet. Surely the times have changed 
when Fox Lake, IIl., once famed for its canvasbacks, now 
prides itself upon its mudhen shooting! 


How to Plant Wild Celery. 


Mr. Joseph B. White, of Water Lily, North Caro- 
lina, writes very entertainingly of matters in the Cur 
rituck Sound country, giving definite and authentic 
advice in regard to the best way to plant wild celery. 
Mr. White’s advice in this matter will prove of value 
to the very many sportsmen who have not had good 
luck in their attempts to introduce this favorite duck 
food in club preserves. Nearly all the clubs along the 
Illinois River which have tried to introduce wild celery 
experienced difficulty in getting good results on this 
plant. Mr. White’s advice and his generous offer to 
be of assistance as he can to sportsmen, bespeaks him 
self the sportsman that he is. His letter follows: 

“IT noticed your inquiry about wild celery. I hardly 
think it is to be fourd in such abundance anywhere in 
America as in Currituck Sound. I have been experi 
menting during the past summer for some friends, and 
find if the seeds are gathered in June and planted in 
any depth of water from six inches to ten feet, it will 
bring forth a fine crop of celery in August. It grows 
very rapidly and if bottom is soft, it is very hardy and 
strong. The crop at Currituck is so heavy this season 
that in many places—even in six to eight feet of water— 
one can hardly push Gr pull a small boat. Clubs or in- 
dividuals wishing to grow wild celery should secure the 
seed in June and sow as soon after as possible if desired 
for duck food in the fall. Or it can be had in Septem- 
ber, October and November for the spring, but ii once 
started it soon spreads and may be transplanted at any 
time. 

“I can put any. friend of Forest AND STREAM in the 
way of obtaining the seed, and will be glad to answer 
a reasonable number of letters if I can be of any ser- 
vice to a brother sportsman. Respectfully, 

“Josern B. WHITE.” 


E. Hoven. 
Hartrorp Buitpine, Chicago, Ill. 


Alabama Quail and Ducks. 


Huntsvitte, Ala., Oct. 20.—Quail are plentiful now 
in Alabama. The Tennessee River at the Mussel shoals 
is teeming with ducks and geese, stopping over on their 
southward flight. Foxes are abundant, and the welkin 
nightly rings with the melted music of the pack in pur- 
suit of swift-footed Reynard. Joun, Jr. 





.New York Partridge. 


SitHvitte Frats, N. Y., Oct. 26.—The shooting is 
very good in this vicinity. Two sportsmen from New 
York and myself killed forty partridges and woodcock 
last week. begs Le Jy So oe Oe 
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Some Timely Hints. 
From “611 Hints and Points for Sportsmen.” 
Hanging Up a Deer. 


AFTER inserting a gambrel in the hind legs of the ani- 
mal in the usual manner, cut a couple of crotches about 
eight feet long, then bend down a springy sapling and 
insert the top under the gambrel. Now place your 
crotches, butt outward, at right angles to the sapling, 
hook one of them into the sapling, just below the gambrel, 
and place its butt so it will not slide; now, with the top of 
the other crotch in your hand, lift up on the date 
pressing it against the crotch at the same time. When 
as high as you can get it, insert the other crotch above 
the gambrel. If the sapling is not strong enough to hold 
the weight of the deer, carry the foot of this crotch toward 
the other and the thing is done. If the deer is very 
large, or your muscular energy small, you can start with 
crotches three or four feet long and then use longer ones. 


Pinnated Grouse. 


Pinnated genes (prairie chicken) will be found in the 
stubble fields 


sloughs or in cornfields in the middle of the day. 


Quafl Hunting. 


Don’t start out too early in the morning; the birds 
are then seeking their feeding grounds—are running, 
and will never stand well to be pointed. Wait until the 
sun has dried off most of the dew, and you can hunt with 
decidedly more comfort to yourself, as well as to your 
dog. The birds will have finished feeding in a great 
measure in the meantime, and will be quietly resting in 
some grassy covert in their feeding grounds, or immedi- 
ately contiguous thereto. Their flight will not be so long, 
and their movements more sluggish after taking flight. 
which, however, they will do very reluctantly. 


Dogs in the Field. 


Do not feed too much before starting out for a hunt. 
Look after your dog’s feet after a day’s hunt. Leave 
no burrs on over night. Feed at night after hunting. 
Don’t allow them to fill themselves with water while 
hunting. 


Portrait of an Elk. 


Some kind friend connected with the office of the 
Forest AND STREAM mailed me some literature, accom- 
panying which was a “Portrait of an Elk,” photographed 
by one Wallihan. The literature refers to sundry other 
portraits, twenty in all, of live animals other than elks, 
which, judging from the work in front of me, must be 
very fine and fully worth the price asked. I have put 
the portrait of the elk in the recess of my desk and have 
between times admired him as he stands in all his glory 
upon the snow-covered ground. He looks at yow and 
gives out from his nostrils the breath of life. You can 
run your hand over his hide and feel the frosty particles 
adhering to the hair. To rub your hand through the 
standing hair along his spine would set free millions of 
icy atoms adhering thereto. 

Protruding from his mouth is a small blade of dried 
grass that he has just cropped from the growth before 
him. This particular elk, although shot by the camera 
upon his stamping ground on the boundless plains, stands 
at attention as one would imagine an elk to stand within 
a fenced paddock at peace with his mortal enemy—man. 
He certainly “hears and sees something,” but if he was 
alarmed, when the shutter snapped, he has not yet shown 
any evidences of his fright. He stands there an elk in 
all his natural grandeur and beauty, sleek and graceful. 
head poised upon his shoulders in a way no taxidermist 
could equal, a beautiful, living: real thing. You can 
almost hear the dry snow crunch under his poised hoof 
as he brings it down. Between the man who slew his 
elk with leaden bullet and whose antlered head now 
graces the dining hall and the man who shot this elk with 
his bloodless camera, transferring him a living, breathing 
thing for all time upon his plate, perhaps the greater 
glory and pleasure is with the latter. 

Photographically speaking, this particular shot at an 
elk was a great one—a shot ever to be remembered and 
to be proud of for years to come. 

; CHARLES CRISTADORO. 





Quail in Town. 


MorcaAntown, W. Va., Oct. 30.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: This morning, while taking a ilttle stroll out 
in the suburbs of our town. I saw a fine covey of four- 
teen quail not over 250 yards from the court house, and 
within the city limits. I sat down and watched them for 
several minutes, at a distance of about 40 yards, and 
had a good opportunity to count them as they walked 
fro mone patch of weeds and brush to another. This, 
however, is nothing new here, as they can be seen within 
the town limits at almost any time, and during the 
summer months their cheerful Bob White can be heard all 
day long from any point in town. This, in a town of 
5,000 population, we consider rather rare, and it shows 
what a few years of close time on game will do. After 
to-morrow they can be killed, and no doubt some good 
sport will be had, EMERSON CARNEY. 





Skunk Farming. 


Pine Busu, Orange County, N. Y.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: 1am thinking of starting a skunk farm, and am 
anxious to secure all the information possible on the sub- 
ject before undertaking it. Can you ty me the names of 
any parties successfully engaged in the business? If not 
do you know whether there are any? Or whether it can 
be made a profitable business? _know of any 
books or papers treating on skunks or their habits? Do 
you know whether the fur of skunks raised in confine- 
ment is good? I have been told that it is < 1c 


[We have read many reports of skunk farms that were 
gold mines, but we have never been successful in finding 
them. The nearest we ever came to it was in the case 
of a man in Pennsylvania, who claimed that he had 


in the morning and evening, and near- 


solved the problem, but he wanted to sell his secret for a 
sum which would buy all the skunks in the country. In 
a report by Dr, T. I. Palmer, Assistant Chief of the 
Biological Survey, it is written: 

“Misled by the statements about the rapid increase of 

skunks and the high prices paid for their skins, many 
persons seriously considered the experiment of starting 
skunk farms. For several years a list has been kept of 
such farms located in various parts of the country, but 
- me as can be learned most of them have been aban- 
cdoned.,. 
_. “Raising fur-bearing animals for profit is not a new 
idea. The industry, however, has apparently never ad- 
vanced beyond the experimental stage, except in the 
case of the farms for raising the Arctic or blue fox, estab- 
lished on certain islands of the coast of Alaska. 

“Minks and skunks breed rapidly in captivity, but the 
low price of skins makes the profits rather small. Last 
season the highest market price for prime black skunk 
skins from the Northern States averaged about $1.45 
each, but white skins sold as low as 15 to 20 cents apiece. 
Skins that have much white or which are obtained from 
the Southern States usually bring less than a dollar each, 
a price that leaves little margin for profit after paying the 
expenses of raising the animal in captivity.”’] 





Game in Town and Out. 


Hupson, N. Y., Oct. 31.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Noticing several articles about. game in towns, I add an- 
other instance. A Hudson womah walked out of the back 
door of her house one morning last week, and on the 
clothes reel there sat a ruffed grouse. She called the 
members of her family out to see it, and they walked 
within a very few feet of it, when it flew away, apparently 
not in the least frightened. The following week one of 
our business men stepped out of his front door on the 
street, and, hearing an unusual noise, looked across the 
street and saw a bird fluttering. He walked over and 
picked up a full-grown grouse that had struck against 
the brick building with such force as to kill it. This 
happened on Sunday morning, and it may be that the bird 
was so annoyed by the Sunday shooters that he con- 
cluded to come to town, and mistaking the building for a 
church, met death in this way. 

Still another. The grounds surrounding the Home for 
the Aged were visited by a fiock of sixteen quail, and they 
were there for nearly two hours, apparently as much at 
home as they could have been in the thickest cover they 
could find 

We have more quail in Columbia county this year than 
have been for many years, and the sportsmen are hoping 
to get a great many birds, but they may be disappointed, 
as we have shooters here who have been out for grouse 
every day since Sept. 16, and have hunted in open lots 
where grouse are never found, and where several broods 
of quail were raised; and the chances are that the quail 
are cleared up by this time. Reports show that there 
are a great many half-grown coveys. We can only ac- 
count for this by the supposition that the early season 
was so wet that they have been lost, and these are the 
second brood. 


Birds of the Newtoundland Caribou Country. 


Tue yellow-legged curlew, great gray sea gulls, shield 
ducks, black duck, willow grouse, ptarmigan, crows, 
hawks, ravens, the red-throated loon, the white-throated 
sparrow, woodpeckers, a few dull-colored, tuneless small 
birds, and the great Northern diver were the most notable 
representatives of the bird tribe. Occasionally a marsh 
harrier was seen beating the meadow, with a design, I 
believe, on our merry little friends the curlews, or “twil- 
licks,” as the men called them. A constant visitor was 
the ubiquitous “whisky-jack,” or Canada jay, which in- 
vades every forest camp, and is not satisfied with the 
most astounding gorging, but takes choice morsels 
which he cannot swallow. I cannot say that I appreciate 
the presence of birds when executing a wary stalk on a 
deer. More than once have I been defeated by the warn- 
ing given to the game by the wild burst of the willow 
grouse from the moor or the untimely cawing of some 
sentinel crow. On several other occasions a flock of 
ducks or wild geese, hitherto unobserved, rising with a 
iright and clangor from some tiny lakelet, have .created 
a sudden panic. Birds in an undisturbed solitude are 
supposed to be very unsophisticated, but I must say that 
the reverse of this appears to me to be the case, for I 
have always found them more wary than near the haunts 
of man—and ever on the lookout for danger. There is, 
seemingly, one exception to this, the camp robber or 
whisky-jack; but he is everywhere a close companion of 
mankind.—London Field. 


Deer in Rhode Island. 


Manton, R. I., Sept. 18.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Here is another exemplification of the old saying, “It is 
the unexpected that always happens.” In this case it 
was a deer, seen in my pear orchard; and when I first 
saw her (it was a doe) she was within 50 yards of the 
house. She did not appear at all wild, trotting quietly 
about the orchard, then through my garden to the 
boundary wall, and after a moment over the wall and 
away. Possibly it is an escaped tame deer, although I 
know of none such about here. Providence city line is 
only a mile away! W. A. SPRAGUE. 


Wisconsin’s Skitter Snipe. 

Mapison, Wis., Oct. 30.—It is a great year for snipe 
out here. A good shot can cuity bag twenty-five or 
thirty a day. I grieve to say that I am not in that class. 
“The cussed things skitter too much,” as a native once 
said to me. Fayette Dor.in. 


An Ohio Successful Hunt. 


Torepo, O., Oct. 28.—Prof Edm. H. Osthaus and I 
went on a little hunt last week for two and a half days 
and had, as usual, a very nice time. We got fifty-eight 
quail, ten partridges and three woodcock—a very nice 
mixed A, D, 





«uaa The Gun/ Borrower., 


Saree 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

The article in this week’s issue of Forest AND STREAM, 
under the heading, “The Gun Borrowers,” treats of a 
subject which deserves attention. Many of us, no doubt, 
have been victims of gun borrowers before now. That 
there are different kinds of borrowers, however, goes 
without saying. 

It is to be regretted that the individuals described by 
your correspondent are greatly in the majority of gun 
borrowers; at least, it has been my luck to find this to 
be the case. But there is an individual to whom it 
affords one pleasure to lend a gun. I refer to the born 
Nimrod who loves a good gun and the free outdoors, but 
who cannot afford to buy a modern gun. know a few 
such persons, and I can truthfully say that my gun is in 
hands more careful of its welfare when they use it than 
when I use it myself. Then there are a few friends who 
can afford to own several guns to whom I do not hesitate 
to loan a gun. But I have reached that ‘stage where I do 
not lend a gun indiscriminately to all who invite me to 
do so. 

I have one gun, a rifle (resting on antlers overhead as I 
write), that was presented to me, that—that, well—my 
admiration for our President, Theodore Roosevelt, is so 
great that I re as lend it to him; but there is no danger, 
for he doesn’t know me, and he has guns of his own to 
burn WittraM H. Avis. 


Another Ruffed Grouse Vagary. 


E:mira, N. Y., Oct. 27.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Referring to September changes in your paper of Sept. 
28, I had the idea of the birds having a crazy spell dur- 
ing this month brought to my notice last month at 
Corning, N. Y. I was about to enter the Dickinson 
house there, when a boy called my attention to a grouse 
he had in his hands, and asked me if I did not want to 
buy it. I questioned him as to where he got it, and 
he said it flew across the river and struck a bank of 
earth, and he, being near, picked it up. It seemed to be 
alive and in good shape, but did not seem to know 
enough to fly from the boy’s hands as he held it out to 


me. 

All honor to Brother Tallett, of Watertown, N. Y., 
for getting the spring shooting stopped in Jefferson 
county. E. H. Kniskern. 


Long Island Ducks. 


East Quocur, Long Island, N. Y., Oct. 25.—Mr. 
Lemuel Quigg and friends visited this village the past 
few days, duck shooting. Yesterday’s bag was eighty- 
one black, mallard and sprig ducks; to-day’s bag five 
geese and seven ducks. Large bags of mallards were 
made last week. E. A. JAcKSon. 





Ducks are reported in large numbers in the South 
Bay, Sayville, L. I. Good bags have been made through- 
out the entire week. 


New Jersey Quail. 


Bayvit_e, N. J., Nov. 3.—The season opened yesterday 
with lots of birds; but out of nine flocks found I only 
shot into two; the others were too small. Lots of rab- 
bits. HErs. 


An Indiana View of New York. 


Fountain City.—Editor Forest and Stream: Your 
little note was duly received, and it was almost like shak- 
ing hands with you. Your mentioning that you thought 
while crossing the Brooklyn Bridge that it was almost 
time for another letter from me started a train of 
thought in my mind. I saw you in a crowded car, seats 
all full, every strap grasped by a hand and the people so 
crowded that those who had no strap to hold on to could 
not fall because there was no room for them to fall in. 
Hundreds of other crowded cars preceded, and hundreds 
followed the one you were in, and all crowded as the one 
you were in, and on the other track was an endless pro- 
cession of nearly empty cars, returning to be crowded 
again with people hurrying to their toil. If it was be- 
tween 6 and 8 in the morning, the vast majority of these 
people were under a life sentence to “work every day 
or starve.” These people would resent the insinuation 
that they were not their own masters, and free to do as 
they please, but the facet remains that they are under task- 
masters as much as was blind Sampson, and will be so 
to the end of their lives, and the curious thing about it 
is that many of them know what green fields and free- 
dom are, for they were bred in the country. Why did 
they turn their backs on it? Because they did not know 
but that all was gold that glittered, and, like the ignorant 
savage, were ready to barter their freedom for shining 
tinsel. Later, there come in these same cars the task- 
masters of the great procession that preceded them. 
These are no more free than others. The luxuries of the 
poor are none, and the things that the poor call luxuries 
are, to those who are rich, the bare necessaries of life. 
If their incomes sre larger- their- necessities are larger. 
In the city it is all grind; if two women are grinding 
at the mill and one is taken, the other still grinds. When 
night comes, the harness is taken off and the animal is 
turned into the stable and fed. When morning comes the 
harness is put on again so surely as the morning comes. 

Now, in the country all is different. There nobody 
works all the time. The pressure is not great enough to 
compel it, and there are seasons of rest, in harmony 
with the rest of nature. There is something to rest the 
tired eyes besides piles of bricks and mortar. The ears 
are not all the time assailed by rush and roar. The nerves 
are not continually set on edge by all the thousand jars 
and jostles of mind and body that go on and on all the 
time. The nose is not disgusted by a thousand vile 
smells, nor the body hrought into close contact with all 
manner of disagreeable things animate and inanimate. 
I am glad—more than glad—that my lot is cast in the 
country, and I grow more glad every year that it is cast 
in the country. It seems to me, after the free life I have 
led so long, that if I were shut up to an endless task in 
a house, in a city, I would live no than a wild bird 
inacage, ~ HH. 
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Sea and gue fishing. | 


Proprietors of fishing resorts will find it’ profitable to advertise 
them in Forgst anp STREAM. 


An Evening on the Old Creek. 


O Clifty Creek! how oft the spell 
Of thy enchantment touched my heart 
In boyhood days when murmuring swell 
"Long pebbly ways where ripples start 
Led my bare feet a-wandericz down. 


Again I go “long mossy banks 
’Twixt rock and cliff with creviced frown 
Where spans the bridge, and serried ranks 
Of flag soft shelter make for bass 
And chubb. 


Then on to Powell’s Ford 
Where the town cows, old Pide and Lass 
Stand hunkers deep contentment stored 
In their soft eyes. 


Now on below 
Where Boner’s Branch comes bubbling in 
Its wealth of cadence to bestow, 
Here sycamore and beech and linn, 
A verdure-crowned and vine-clad band, 
Shut in the stream on either side; 
Proud, honored sentinels they stand 
Round sylvan beauty glorified. 


The startled crane in ponderous flight, 
With slow, majestic sweep of wing, 
Swings down the narrow lane of light; 

The halcyon sits wondering. 


Then on to Mobley’s Ford I go, 
Through watery beds of peppermint. 

Complaining geese, reluctant, slow, 
Make way for me, but without stint 

Expression give to their contempt 
For my bare feet. 


Here islet splits 
The ribboned stream, and half unkempt 
Like parted shepherd’s flock there flits 
Into these waters ever mild— 
This lily-bosomed, quiet stream— 
The frolic spirit of the child 
Waked by soft music from sweet dream. 


Too soon the notes of whippoorwill 

Come throbbing round the wooded bend, 
And faint, from far, and fainter still 

Sound tinkling bells as homeward wend 
Old Webber’s herds. 


Now purringly 
The waters whisper—quiet are; 
The waking frogs concurringly 
Salute with zest the evening star. 
Wma. J. Becx. 


A Reminiscence of the Beaverkill. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The anglers who whipped the streams in the Catskills 
in the early fifties can whip them now no more. They 
buoyancy of youth and the vigor of middle age are gone, 
but we can at least live our lives as anglers over again 
in memory, and there is no stream in this country so full 
of pleasant memories as the Beaverkill. The most of 
those who for years frequented this noted stream have 
entered into rest, but some of us still survive to sing its 
praises, even though we cannot any longer wade its 
waters. 

Forty years ago it was the general belief that any one 
who visited this stream could fill his basket with trout, 
and it is probable that more “swelled heads” have been 
reduced to their normal size on this stream than on 
any other stream in the country by a severe personal 
experience. 

There are always some incidents in an angler’s life 
which he never forgets, but unfortunately he cannot 
usually relate them without a pretty large admixture of 
the “ego,” and in this case I must crave a pardon in 
advance. 

In June, 1862, I started for Murdock’s, on the Beaver- 
kill, taking the Erie Railroad at Greycourt and bound for 
Callicoon, where I had arranged to be met by Murdock’s 
three-seated buckboard. Just after taking my seat in the 
car I noticed four gentlemen two or three seats in front 
of me. The eldest man of the party had his two daugh- 
ters with him, both of them charming young ladies; and 
my wife, who was taking her first trouting trip, soon 
made their acquaintance; but the four anglers showed so 
clearly their desire to ignore all brother anglers that I 
was content to sit very quietly, and as I was near by I 
of course heard them eriticise my basket, a little brown 
from use, and my rods because the cases were a little 
ragged from wear; and then they congratulated them- 
selves on the splendid outfits which they had just ob- 
tained from Conroy. Each had a rod claimed to be 
Mitchell’s best. They overhauled their flies in the car, 
and they had apparently been furnished on the theory 
that “the bigger the fly the bigger the trout,” and then 
looked admiringly on their new 15-pound baskets, with 
fancy straps, while a glance at mine, which had many a 
time held 24 pounds, and which had a broad strap, 
seemed to fill them with disgust. 

I need hardly say that during our trip in to Murdock’s 
I did not say anything which led them to think that I 
had ever caught a trout in my life. : 

In due time we reached licoon, then a very ‘small 
station. Murdock’s team was there, but no team for the 
party of six. I introduced mysélf for the purpose of 
offering to take the young ladies and one of the gentle- 
men in my wagon, as I had three spare seats, which 
was readily accepted, and the other three had to scurry 
around for a two-horse wagon, which they finally ob- 
tained, and then followed us it. It was dark when we 
reached the end of our journey, and as soon as supper 
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was over we all turned in for the night, tired and weary. 

On the next morning we all met at breakfast, and 
notwithstanding my slight courtesy of the day before I 
was still utterly ignored; the leader of the party pro- 
posed that they would select their grounds, which re- 
sulted in the appropriation of the stream from a couple 
of miles above, to nearly as far below Murdock’s—and 
he then said to me that he had not thought to consult my 
wishes, and asked me what I would do, to which I simply 
replied that I would not interfere with their choice of 
the stream. 

On their way to the stream Mr. Murdock met them, 
and in his quiet way said, “Boys, look out that he don’t 
beat the whole of you.” 

“He don’t know anything about trout fishing,” was 
the reply. . 

“Look out that he don’t beat you,” was Mr. Murdock’s 
response. 

This was the first suspicion they had that they had 
met an old angler. They were in the stream a full hour 
before I was; but they soon learned that they were quite 
mistaken in their belief that the trout were so abundant 
and so anxious to be caught that they fairly tumbled 
over one another in their efforts to take the fly. They 
fished faithfully, in order to falsify Murdock’s prediction, 
but with a “zeal not born of knowledge,” and when they 
came in about dusk their united catch was a little over 
12 pounds, but they exulted over what they considered 
their assured success. 

My favorite ground was further down the stream. The 
day was an ideal one for the fly; the wind blew very 
gently from the south, not hard enough to prevent cast- 
ing a good line, and the natural flies were very abundant. 
When the sun was more than an hour high my basket 
was so full that I had to forego the evening fishing, and 
I started for the house, carrying 24 pounds of trout on 
my back between four and five miles. My catch was 
about double their united catch, and the average much 
larger: and it added a little to their chagrin when I stated 
that if my basket had not been so small I would have 
brought in over 30 pounds of trout. For the first time 
the ice was broken, and during the rest of our trip these 
gentlemen were as delightful companions as I ever met. 
I took them one by one and taught them “the gentle art 
of angling,” and had the pleasure of meeting nearly all 
of them more than once on the same stream. . 

On this trip I had an experience not unusual in those 
days. I was fishing with one of the party less than a 
mile below Murdock’s on a warm afternoon, the mercury 
being above 70 degrees, when we suddenly felt a change, 
and looking at the high mountains north of us we saw 
that a northeast storm would soon sweep down the val- 
ley; and before we could reach home we were drenched 
with rain and the mercury had gone down about 30 de- 
grees. It is different now,-but forty or fifty years ago 
the northeast storm was the dread of the angler in the 


Catskills. J. S. Van Creer. 


Poucukeepsig, N. Y, 


How the Beaver Kill Got Its Name. 


PoucnKeepsigz, N. Y., Oct. 31.—I atn just in feceipt 
of your favor of yesterday in which you raise the qttes- 
tion as to the proper nomenclature of the Beaver Kill; 
that is, whether it should consist of one word or two. 

I find in looking in the U. S. Postal Guide that this is 
written as one word: but that cotints for nothing and 
rather indicates that it should be written as two words, 
as the Post Office Department claims, or at least has the 
credit of availing itself of, every opportunity to write our 
proper names incorrectly. Certainly we cannot look upon 
this department as authority when it issues orders that 
our neighboring city of New Burgh, whose name indi- 
cates its origin, shall hereafter be written as one word 
with the A left off. 

Some years ago the Hon. Lewis Beach was the repre- 
sentative from the district including Sullivan County, 
and he desired the department to immortalize his name 
by changing the name of the post office at Shin Creek, 
on the Beaver Kill, to Lew Beach, and it so iar com- 
plied with this request as to give this post office the 
name of Lewbeach, and any department that will do this 
will do anything. And it 1s a fair presumption that in 
every case where it is possible its nomenclature will be 
wrong. 

In a very old post office directory which I have all 
offices containing the word Beaver are in two syllables; 
as, for instance, Beaver Dam or Beaver Meadows. 

What is more interesting in this connection is the 
source from which the Beaver Kill derived its name. 

The Willewemoc, which unites with it at Westfield 
Flats, is named after a tribe of Indians of that name; and 
the Neversink. which is a stream near by; derived its 
name from Indian sources and should probably be called 
the Navesink, after a tribe of that name. 

I am not aware, however, that we have any information 
as to its name. I am familiar with the entire 
stream except a small portion at the extreme upper end, 
which no one ever visits; and have never seen any indi- 
cations of a beaver dam on the stream, and, as I under- 
stand the habits of the beaver, it never constructs a dam 
on a running stream. But there is no question that many 
years ago there were one or more colonies of beavers 
near the stream, from which it probably derived its name. 

On the grounds of the Willewemoc Club, which were 
located about three miles south of what is now known as 
Weaver's. on the Beaver Kill, there was an old beaver 
dam which had been constructed originally for the pur- 
pose of flooding a marsh of about 15 acres. This dam 
was about 6 feet high, 30 or 40 feet long; 6 
to 9 feet wide at the base. When the club ac- 
quired these premises this dam had been_ partiall 
broken down at one end, and in order to drain the mars 
more fully, as it was a menace to our health, the opening 
in the dam was enlarged under my direction, and I then 
found in its foundation the trunks of trees 6 or 8 inches 
in diameter in an excellent state of preservation, which 
had evidently been placed there by the beavers. 

The indications were that this had been a very large 
colony, -and it certainly was neaf enough to the Beaver 
Kill to give it its name. 

There are no indications of beaver dams at Tunis 


Lake, about one-eighth of a mile from the upper Beaver 
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Kill; or Balsam Lake, about one mile from the stream; 
or Thomas Lake, now called Beecher Lake, about four 
miles; or ‘Murdock Lake, about a mile from the stream. 
But none of these lakes would ever have been likely to 
attract the beaver, and I have never heard that there 
have been any indications of there being a colony of 
beavers anywhcre near the Beaver Kill except the one to 
which I have referred. 

I am inclined to think that the existence of this colony 
of beavers to which I have referred, and which was evi- 
dently a very large one, was well known to those who 
first settled along this stream, and that this accounts for 
its name. J. S. Van CLEEF. 


Do Fishermen Lie? 


The Editorial View of the Toronto Star. 


Ir is the custom to call the veracity of fishermen into 
question, but we are inclined to think that they are, after 
all, a truth-loving class, and deeply wronged by the as- 
persions cast upon their veracity. It was probably only 
in jest that fishermen were first credited with being un- 
reliable in what they said about the fish they caught, or 
nearly caught. If so, we rise right here to remark in 
the interest of all fishermen that the joke has been car- 
ried too far. We make protest against it. What is there 
to warrant the belief that men who go fishing are un- 
truthful in relating their experiences? 

If a man comes in with a half dozen black bass of 
moderate size and tells a circumstantial story of having 
hooked a 5-pounder, which after a hard fight got away, 
his word is doubted. But why should it be? It is harder 
to land a big fish than a small one, and quite naturally 
the big ones usually get away, either by breaking the 
tackle or by writhing free from the hook. The inex- 
perienced fisherman becomes very much excited when 
he hooks a big one, too excited to handle his rod as 
well as he does with a smaller fish, while the fish itself 
is doubly strong and trebly resourceful in its efforts to 
get away. It is not surprising that the big ones get 
away. No man’s reputation for truth-telling, therefore, 
should be injured because he brings home pounders and 
tells of nearly catching others as long as his arm. 

Is it reasonable to suppose that a man would go fish- 
ing again and again if he were not encouraged by almost 
capturing those splendid big fellows that he talks about? 

he few and paltry fish that he brings home do not 
1eward him for his time and trouble. But he goes back 
day after day to struggle, usually in vain, with giant fish 
that would be mighty well worth the catching if he 
cond but get them into his boat or high and dry on the 
reck, 

There ate big fish. This will be admitted. It will also 
be conceded that there are as good fish in the sea as ever 
were caught. Now and then a big one is caught, bagged, 
photographed and made much of; why should we doubt 
that still bigger ones are hooked, striven with and lost? 
—lost simply because they are too huge to be handled 
by the ordinary rod and line in the hands of the ordi- 
nhaty petson. 

We unhesitatingly declare our belief in big fish. Ii 
there are horses and cows and other large animals on a 
hundred-acre farm, why should any one doubt the ex- 
istence of 20 and 24 pound ‘lunge in a thousand-acre 
lake? The surprising thing is that still larger fish are 
not hooked. 

When a big fellow, after whipping the watet into suds, 
gets away, the fisherman excitedly talks aloud to hitiself 
and the s¢enety, and states what he believes the weight 
of the fish to have been. Perhaps he makes too generotis 
an estimate—perhaps a fish splashing in the water looks 
as big as two in the bottom of the boat—yet the man 
is not a liar because he speaks of the fish as having been 
a 4-pounder. He believes it to be true. He has no in 
tention of deceiving. He feels in his heart that he would 
not be far wrong if he spoke of it as a 5-pounder, but 
he keeps on what he considers the safe side. For this, 
instead of derision and contumely, he merits public re- 
spect; for, in losing the fish, he has had trouble enough. 
Moreover, it generally is the beginner who tells of hook- 
ing the big fish. With experience comes still greater 
caution of speech, thus showing that the pastime of fish- 
ing, instead of causing a tian to lose veracity of speech 
and exacttiess of judgment, really makes him more truth- 
ful and exact than it found him. The experienced fish- 
erman says very little about the big fish that get away, 
for three reasons: (1) because he cannot endure the 
aspersions that will be cast upon his veracity, (2) be- 
cause to tell of it will discredit his skill with the rod, and 
(3) because he intends to conduct some further negotia- 
tions with that particular fish in the days to come. 

Considering the whole matter, it appears that fisher- 
men are not only free from the vice of lying, but that 
fishing may be recommended as a cure for untruthfulness 
in those who previously have not fished. 


Also the View of a Star Reader. 


I read with very great pleasure your interesting article 
in the Star headed “Do Fishermen Lie?” in which you 
very properly call in question the prevailing custom of 
doubting the veracity of fishermen. 

I have been a fisherman in the Province of Ontario, 
mostly in the Muskoka district, for over fortty years 
past, my first notes being dated in 1858, with yearly 
records ever since that time; and I have naturally been 
in the habit, on my return home, of relating to sympa- 
thizing friends some of my experiences; and, althougli 
I have the reputation generally of being a truthful man 
in ordinary matters, still I have often noticed evidences 
of incredulity in my friends when I have told them of the 
fish I have caught, and of others much larger that I have 
lost after having nearly brought them to land. Of 
course, it is, as you remark, these large fish that so often 
get away, and it is simply because they are large, and the 
larger they are the more apt they are to get away; but 
that is no reason why an honest fisherman should not 
be believed when he gives a careful estimate of the size 
of the fish he has lost. 

A few years ago one pleasant summer evening I sat 
on the veranda of a hotel at the Thousand Islands, en- 
joying a visit with a couple of friends, one of them 
from Boston and the other from New York; and we 
talked, among other things, about fishing. I told them 
of a brook trout I had ence caught in our Muskoka 
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district, which when opened was found to contain a 
full-sized chipmunk. My Boston friend’s cigar dropped 
out of his mouth and he looked over at our New: York 
friend and asked him if he had ever heard before that 
otir Canadian brook trout climbed trees? I had to ex- 
plain that the chipmunk was probably crossing the 
stream squirrel fashion and was gobbled up en route 
by the trout, which was a perfectly natural thing to be 
done; but it was of no use. 

A few days after my return home I received a set of 
cartoons from my friends, a joint concoction, one of 
which represented a party of three friends, one of whom, 
an elderly man, was evidently relating a story of some 
kind, to which the others were eagerly listening. An- 
other one represented this elderly man fishing in a trout 
stream, and another represented the same old fisher- 
man on his way to the camp with an enormous pot- 
bellied fish hanging on a string by his side, and some 
miserable doggerel underneath these cartoons indicating 
that all fishermen, without exception, young or old, 
were simply liars, 

I kept these pictures for some time with my fishing 
records; but not long ago, looking over these “memos” 
of past years I came across them, and concluded it bet- 
ter that they should be destroyed, lest they should here- 
after fall into other hands and create a false impression 
as to my reputation. 

I was fishing in a salmon river in July last year, with 
some friends of mine, one of them manager of a large 
financial establishment in Toronto, a man of most un- 
doubted veracity in all ordinary affairs; and after we had 
all gathered in camp one night, had our supper, lighted 
our pipes and were relating our day’s experiences, he 
told us of a salmon that had risen to his fly on his way 
down the river, and of the size of that salmon’s mouth, 
which he plainly saw, and which indicated that the 
salmon must have weighed at least 60 pounds; and to 
prove it he drew a rough sketch from memory on a 
large sheet of paper of the salmon’s mouth. What bet- 
ter evidence could we have had of the size and weight 
of that salmon which got away? It is quite true that 
none of the salmon we caught (or, rather, killed) during 
our trip weighed over 21 or 22 pounds; but that is no 
evidence that there were not plenty of salmon in the 
river weighing 60 pounds or even more. My friend’s 
flask was empty on his return to camp; but “that is an- 
other story.” 

It is to be hoped that your article may give fisher- 
men fresh courage in relating their experiences when- 
ever so inclined, and that they will not be deterred, as 
they so often are, from giving full play to their imagina- 
tions—of course, only so far as they may consider the 
facts will warrent. 

As a humble member of the gentle craft, I feel deeply 
grateful for your vindication of our reputation for 
veracity, more especially as it is the first instance on 
record that I am aware of. D. W. 


. ‘ 
In Tennessee Hills. 

Jameson, Tenn., Oct. 12.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Last spring my friend, Walter Hadley, and I planned a 
fishing trip for two weeks. We finally got started on 
May 30. Now, I live where the hills and valley meet, 
and facing toward the east one beholds as beautiful a 
stretch of country, perhaps, as there is in the wide world. 
On the west the hills roll back for many miles, and 
among these hills are beautiful trout streams, running 
cold and clear on their way to join the larger waters of 
Duck River. So among these hills is where we meant 
to fish. Walter lives a mile down the valley, and in 
order to get an early and even start he came up and 
spent the night with me. That night we packed the 
bundles. The cook was up early the next morning, and 
by daylight our breakfast was eaten, the little chestnut 
mare Kate was hooked to a light wagon, and just as the 
sun was rising we turned her head up hill and were off. 

Our friends had guyed us, and said we would catch 
nothing; but we replied that we meant to enjoy the 
trip from the very moment we left home, and we did. 
We entered the woods at once, and these were beautiful 
with the fresh, full growth of sweet springtime. The 
trees were full of fluttering, flying, singing birds, and 
wild flowers grew in great profusion by the roadside. 
We expected to see squirrels jumping, so carried a light 
shotgun, with which we popped and banged along the 
way. 

The day had dawned beautifully bright and warm, but 
by 10 o’clock rain was falling. Anticipating this, we 
had carried our gum coats, which gave perfect protec- 
tion from the weather. We rather enjoyed the rain. 
Its soft patter among the leaves was like innumerable 
voices murmuring, “Fish are biting.” 

We were nearing the end of our journey, however. 
The trappy-gaited mare had carried us along rapidly 
and we soon drew up in front of the home of Col. Warf. 
to whom we had been directed. The place and the people 
were strangers to us, but we made friends readily, and 
were soon comfortably located. 

We rigged up at once and started for the creek. There 
is a-dam at this point, and it is so fixed between the 
hills that the water backs up a long distance and spreads 
out something like a lake. There are small islands, 
clumps of willows and great weed beds, and it is an 
ideal home for the trout. I was ready first, and made 
the first cast. There was instantly a tugging at the end 
of my line. The reel whizzed, and a 14-inch trout broke 
the water 20 yards away. . 

After a brief struggle this one was landed and proved 
to be a beauty. It was my purpose to put him on a 
string, but before doing so I baited my hook and dropped 
it back into the-water. Before I could get the first one 
strung there was a great splashing under the bank, and 
I had hooked another. This also was landed and was a 
nice one.- I was almost beside myself and tried to shout, 
but had left home with a cold and hoarseness which was 
not improving in the heavy- weather. ; 

I told Walter if I did not catch another .I.would feel 
well repaid for my trip over. After that they did not 
bite so rapidly; but we cqntinued to pick up one from 
time to time.until we had. a nice string of them. Our 
catch consisted almost. entirely of trout, though Walter 
caught two black perch that were beauties. One of these 
he caught while fishing from a bluff, and though he was 
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using a light’ bamboo rod he lifted it bodily from the 
water. As he did so I made a snapshot picture, which 
I inclose, and in which you may catch a glimpse of 
some beautiful Tennessee scenery. P 

Col. Warf is himself a fisherman, and said he was 
going to fish against us for numbers; so with a can of 
red worms he fished for perch. 

One afternoon, when I was tired of climbing the bluffs 
and tramping up and down stream, I went and sat beside 
him on a log, one end of which lay out in deep water. 
He has quite a fund of anecdotes, and while he told one 
story after another, and chuckled all the while, he pulled 
twenty perch out from under that log. 

We fished two days, and before starting for home I 
gathered a great armful of flowers and ferns from the 
bluffs and banks of the creek. 

That night at home I placed them in spring water, and 
the next morning sent them to my sweetheart. This 
sweet girl dearly loved flowers, but the sad part is yet to 
be told. She made one of our camping party in August. 
Soon after her return home she was taken quite ill, and 
when the autumn flowers began to fall she died. 

But I have just returned from another trip to Col. 
Wart’s. This time Walter could not leave his business, 
so I went alone. I carried on this trip a light boat. With 
the boat I could get out to the clumps of willows and 
beds of weeds. But the scene is changed now. The 
woods are no longer fresh and green, and the birds do 
not sing so joyously as they did. ; 

I found the Colonel and his good wife at home. They 
were making sorghum, and were busy; but he found 
time to go fishing with me. I spent a couple of days 
most delightfully, and caught a splendid string of trout. 

Thus ended pleasantly another trip to the hills. 

Ep Bass. 


Lake Hamlin. 


Cuicaco, Ill._—Editor Forest and Stream: Returning 
from my usual fishing trip at Hamlin Lake, I dropped 
off at Ludington, Mich., to see my old friend, George 
Ackersville, who bears the enviable reputation of being 
the best sportsman on the lower peninsula of that State. 
As usual, George had plenty of good news for me, having 
located a number of places where, as he says, quail will 
be thicker than fleas on a tramp dog this fall. But the 
best information he had to impart was the return of wild 
pigeons to Michigan. If anybody knows a wild pigeon 
when he sees one, Ackersville does; and it can hardly be 
possible that he is mistaken in this matter. I was in- 
credulous, however; but he declared he saw them himself 
—three flocks of them—and was not relying on anybody 
else’s say so. Not only does his description of the birds 
he saw tally with the old-time wild pigeon, but he will 
endeavor to secure from the clerk of Mason county a 
license to shoot a couple of the birds for scientific pur- 
poses, and if successful will ship them to ForEsT AND 
STREAM, so that you may pass judgment on them your- 
self. Wild pigeons, if any exist in Michigan, are pro- 
tected until 1910, but Ackersville thinks he will have no 
trouble in securing the necessary permission in order to 
establish his claim. 

Fishing at Hamlin Lake was better this year than I 
have ever seen it before, but the season was backward, 
the bloom from the lilies remaining in the water a great 
deal later than usual. More muskellunge were taken 
from the lake this season than in any two years previous, 
but few of them tipped the scales over 15 pounds. The 
run of bass was greater than usual, small and big 
mouthed varieties taking frogs with a voracity heretofore 
unknown in these waters. Several big fellows were 
taken, one that I saw, caught by Dick Steffens, - the 
photographer, tipping the scales at 6% pounds. 

Hamlin Lake is fast becoming too prominent as a fish- 
ing resort, and I am afraid it will only be a matter of a 
few years when there will be more fishermen than fish in 
that neighborhood. For a great many years, however, 
a few Chicagoans have had a monopoly of the sport at 
Hamlin, and I guess it is only fair that the rest should 
come along now and have their share of the fun. 

WILLIAM P. CORNELL. 


An Owl with a Penchant for Law. 


Tue Indian summer days are upon us, and if any- 
where in this broad land the Minnesota Indian sum- 
mer can be excelled I would like to know where, with 
their dryness of air, with just a touch of chill to it when 
you get in the shade, but when out in the bright, clear 
sun like one continuous draught of champagne— 
exhilarating, but not intoxicating. 

We are working in our shirtsleeves alongside of open 
windows, and through one of these windows, left open 
and belonging to a prominent lawyer’s office in town, 
did a small brown owl (genus unknown) fly in during 
the night. 

When the office was opened in the morning high up 
on the uppermost shelf of the bookcase perched the owl. 

His gaze was so fixed and his pose so steady that 
without exception the clients pronounced him a most 
natural example of taxidermy. Only at very long in- 
tervals did he blink, which convinced the onlookers, 
against their wills, that he was a live, instead of a 
stuffed, bird. During the livelong day he kept his 
perch, and save for an occasional blink or a slight 
ruffling of his feathers, he remained absolutely motion- 
less. 

When the shades of evening began to fall it was de- 
cided to give him his liberty, and after much poking 
and shooing he was finally corralled in a waste-paper 
basket, and in due course deposited on the window sill, 
when he instantly made himself scarce. 

Yesterday morning I took advantage of a perfect day, 
and with a friend went on the cars twenty miles down the 
Mississippi River to a small riverside hamlet called 
Prescott to’ try the small-mouthed bass, large catches of 
which had recently been made at this point. The river 
is narrow here, but deep in spots, and where the piling 
is driven do the large bass. lurk. Then there were the 
wing dams, ledges of broken stone leading out from the 
shore into the river to direct the current over one and 
the same route from nionth to month and year to year. 
For minnows to do any migrating they must pass around 
the corners of these wing dams; and how well the bass 
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know it! When the bass are taking a fly one can always 
get good fishing at these wing dams. At this time of the 
year minnow casting is the proper way to take them. 
One can go above the dams and allow the minnow to 
gently float down until it strikes the swirl at the end of 
the dam, when instantly something happens to which 
the singing of the rcel usually adds interest. 

These dams are very close together at this point, and 
one after another in succession can be easily fished in 
rotation. 

The fishing was good, and the bass fully kept up their 
reputation for life and pugnacity. Lost hooks now and 
then and once a broken line satisfied us, as usual, that 
the largest and heaviest fish remained uncaught. 

We enjoyed every minute of the outing, the warm, 
October sun tempering the otherwise sharp breeze to the 
temperature of a spring zephyr. 

The river was alive with lumber rafts and steamboats. 
Logs in great rafts were being rushed down the river to 
the saw mills lower down. It was quite interesting to 
see the steamers guide these great and unwieldy aggre- 
gations of logs through between the bridge piers without 
an inch to spare. It seemed as if the great raft’s width 
had been measured with a pair of calipers. 

Withal, it was a delightful day, just such a one as 
many of my readers have spent on the sunny Connecti- 
cut sidehills, among the scattered birches, with the 
woodcock. But instead of dog and gun, we plied our 
rods, and enjoyed the fishing in the sunshine. 

When Sept. 1 comes in the country a man instinctively 
drops his fishing rod and grabs his gun; but fishing is 
not by any means over on Sept. 1. The bass and mus- 
callonge are then at their best, even if the former may 
prefer minnows to flies. They are full of fight; more so 
than during the spring and midsummer- 

One thing impressed me yesterday, and that was the 
fact that we were never away from the village more than 
a few minutes ’rowing; in fact our guide asserted that 
when the fish were eagerly taking the bait he could 
easily fish the adjacent wing dams and be back to the 
landing with a dozen fine bass all within a single hour’s 
time, 

The fishing yesterday was so close at hand and easily 
obtained that it savored of a bass preserve at one’s back 
door. And yet there are hundreds of our boys who will 
spend two or three hours on the cars and will fish lakes 
where big-mouthed bass and pickerel alone can be had, 
and where the water is warm and the fish are lazy, and 
overlook this small-mouthed bass fishing in. the Missis- 
sippi River at their very doors. 

I started in to tell about a wayward owl that flew 
into the clutches of the law, and I have wandered off 
about small-mouthed bass fishing at Prescott on the 
Mississippi River. CHARLES CRISTADORO. 


Nets and Giiaee: Pitts, 


_ Watertown, N. Y.—Editor Forest and Stream: Speak- 
ing of experiments, in 1898 a bill was introduced by 
Senator Brown, which at the time was opposed by the 
anglers, and the Senator and myself were accused of 
being in league with the net fisherman. My arguments 
for the bill and personal pleadings with the anglers 
secured their consent to a trial, and the bill was passed. 
The bill became a law. and the result is that we have the 
best small mouth black bass fishing in the State, and it 
is getting better each year. On the St. Lawrence River, 
where no netting is allowed, the fishing is getting poorer 
each year. 

Parties drive from Clayton to Chaumont Bay to enjoy 
our splendid bass fishing or go into Canadian waters. 
It seems very strange to me that the Anglers’ Associa- 
tion of the St. Lawrence River should should be so blind 
to their own interests as to permit that grand river to fill 
up with fish that the angler does not want or cannot 
catch with a hook and line. 

In the early period of my life I lived for twelve years 
at Clayton. At that time the river was full of black 
bass and muscallonge; now it is full of pickerel, perch, 
bull heads, eels, catfish, sturgeon, rock bass; and sunfish, 
but the black bass and muscallonge are conspicuous by 
their absence. This is not a theory but cold fact, very 
easily proven by a few days’ fishing at Clayton and at any 
point in Chaumont Bay. I inclose a copy of the law that 
has made Chaumont Bay the best black bass waters in 
the State: 


Sec. 74. Nets in Chaumont Bay and Adjacent Waters.—The 
waters and bays of Lake Ontario, in the county of Jefferson, within 
one mile of the shore, between Horse Island, in the town of 
Hcunsfield, and the town line between the towns of Lyme and 
Cape Vincent, except the waters within ene mile of Stony Island 
or of the Galloup Islands, are so far excepted from the provisions 
of this act as to permit the taking of fish by nets therein from 
Oct. 1 to April 30: Provided, That a net shall not be set until 
license therefor has been granted by the Commission. The Com- 
mission shall, on the execution of a satisfactory bond, conditioned 
for the payment to the people of the State of the sum of one hun- 
dred dollars if the holder of the license shall violate any of the 
provisions of this section as to black bass or muskallonge while 
the license is in force, grant such a license unless the applicant 
has been convicted of violating this section or his bond adjudged 
forfeited. The license fee shall be one dollar for a net, and a 
single license may be for five nets. All black bass and muskal- 
longe caught in nets set pursuant to this section shall be imme- 
diately returned to the water alive, and without unnecessary injury. 


And here is the law that has made the St. Lawrence 
River the poorest: 

Sec, 317. Fishing by Certain Devices Prohibited.—No fish_shall 
be fished for, caught or killed in any manner or by any device 
except angling in the waters of the Thousand Islands, except that 
it shall be lawful to take minnows for bait in the manner provided 
for by Sec. 145 of this act; Provided, however, That if any black 
bass, pickerel, pike, wall-eyed pike or maskinonge are taken in 
such nets they shall be immediately returned to the waters alive. 
Whoever shall violate or attempt to violate the provisions of this 
section shall be deemed guilty of misdemeanor, and in addition 
thereto shall be liable to a penalty of $100 for each violation thereof. 


I have been asked by a great many of the sportsmen 
who have cottages on the river to secure the same law 
for the river that we haye for Chaumont Bay; but I have 
been very reluctant to make any such effort in opposition 
to the Anglers’ Association, hoping each year that they 
would see their misteke and correct it. 

However, if nothing is done by them the coming 
winter I shall make an effort next year to secure a law 
that will (inside of three years) restcre to the grand old 
St. Lawrence the magnificent black bass and muscallonge 
fishing for which this river was once so famous. 

; W. H. Taucetr. 
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The™_ake [rout. 


Tere has been some discussion of a fish sent by Mr. 
C. B. Rosevear, manager of the New Algona Railroad, 
from waters lying north of Sault Ste. Marie. It was sup- 
posed to be a new variety; and for determination a 
specimen was, by Mr. Rosevear’s courtesy, forwarded to 
the ForEST AND STREAM. 

THE trout sent for identification is a lake trout 
(Cristivomer namaycush), which is described and figured 
in many recent books, as well as in De Kay’s “New York 
Fauna, Fishes,” page 230, plate 39, figure 123. De Kay, 
however, calls it Salmo confinis. Richardson gives a good 
figure of this trout in his “Fauna Boreali-Americana,” 

ol, III., page 179, plate 79, under the name Salmo 
namaycush, 

All recent books upon the game fishes of North 
American describe the lake trout either as the Salvelinus 
namaycush or Cristivomer namaycush, the fact being that 
the common lake trout and the common brook trout 
are very closely related. The principal difference be- 
tween them is in the disposition of teeth in the middle 
of the roof of the mouth. In the brook trout these teeth 
are few in number, and they are arranged in a little, 
roundish cluster on the head of the vomer (a small, boat- 
shaped bone in the middle of the roof of the mouth). 
In the lake trout the teeth in question are not in a cluster, 
but in narrow, double line, which is four times as long 
as it is broad, and which is not placed upon the vomer 

roper, but on a raised crest above the shaft of that bone. 

here is also a long and well-developed band of teeth 
at the base of the tongue, whereas in the brook trout 
these teeth are either absent or only slightly developed 
in a minute patch. 

Perhaps this}method of distinguishing between brook 
trout and lake] trout may be difficult for some anglers, 
and for them it!may be best to rely upon other characters, 
such as the deeply forked tail fin of the lake trout and its 
roundish, pale spots on a grayish or blackish ground. 
The pale color of the ventral and anal fins, the absence at 
all times of a black line behind the white front margin of 
those fins, and the entire lack of small, roundish, red 
spots upon the sides and of reticulated markings on the 
body and fins. 

In Bulletin 47, U. S. National Museum, page 461, 
Jordan and Evermann say of the lake trout genus: 
“Species spotted with gray, without bright colors;” and 
of the brook trout genus: “Species red-spotted, the 
lower fins with bright edgings.” These statements should 
be reconstructed, for the lower fins of the lake trout in 
the breeding season are vermilion, and some individuals 
have a white outer edge at the breast and belly fin and 
on the front of the anal fin. A specimen from New- 
found Lake, N. H., had also a white tip to the lower lobe 
of the tail fin and on the top of the back fin. These 
bright colors are present in both sexes. 

The lake trout is found throughout the entire northern 
part of North America, as far north at least as the Arc- 
tic Circle, and south to Maine, New Hampshire, New 
York, the Great Lake region, Henry Lake in Idaho, and 
the headwaters of the Columbia. It has been described 
under many scientific names, and is equally favored in 
the number and variety of its popular appellations, which 
include salmon trout, Mackinaw trout, red trout, gray 
trout, lunge, togue and tuladi. 





CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


A Grand Muscallunge. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Nov. 2—Mr. W. R. Caldwell, of this 
city, returned this morning from a few days’ fishing trip 
in the little St. Germaine County of Wisconsin, along the 
C. M. & St. P. Ry. Mr. Caldwell is the same gentleman 
regarding whose preparations for a big muscallunge cam- 
paign I wrote at some extent a few weeks ago. I de- 
scribed then his theory regarding big bait, and his differ- 
ent spoons, tandems, buck tai! baits, etc., which he was 
then preparing. He did not at that time get away for his 
trip, but left last week, and is back now with abundant 
proof that his theory regarding the habits of the giant 
muscallunge is an exceedingly correct one. He brought 
back with him to-day a magnificent specimen of muscal- 
lunge which weighed 43 pounds, and which was in many 
ways the most remarkable fish that ever came out of 
Wisconsin. The length of this fish we could not make to 
be over 50 inches from tip te tip. yet about the shoulders 
it girded 21 inches, and about the middle of the body it 
showed the tremendous measurement of 24 inches. Its 
back was extraordinarily thick along its whole length, 
and the fish seemed to be fat and in splendid condition. 
You will often hear of muscallynge which measure 52, 
perhaps 54, inches, yet do not come anywhere near such 
a weight as 43 pounds. Mr. Caldwell has known a 24- 
pound muscallunge to measure 50 inches. 

This fish was a perfect monster in appearance, and it 
put up a fight quite in accordance with its tremendously 
stocky, heavy, bulldog frame. Indeed, all the fish taken 
in the little St. Germaine lake seemed to be in perfect 
condition. Mr, Caldwell had another muscallunge of 
24 pounds weight, two of 12, and others of less weight, 
but these seemed babies compared with the giant 43- 
pounder. There was any quantity of pickerel in these 
waters, and certainly the muscallunge seemed to be feed- 
ing oh something which makes them exceedingly fat 
this fall. 

As to the quality of the sport, Mr. Caldwell says that 
he could not call the trip a very lucky one outside of 
the capture of the big fish above mentioned. The weather 
was simply vile all the time, cold, stormy, and with so 
high a wind that the lake was almost unsafe to fish 
even in the milder parts of the day. At the time the big 
fish was struck the sea was running so high that it was 
dangerous to. be out in a boat. Mr. Caldwell was trolling 
with one of his bucktail baits, the full-sized tail of a deer, 
a bait fully a foot in length. When they got the strike 
they hardly knew what to do, for there was enough 
hand to keep the boat right side up. The oarsmen started 
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other way it was almost impossible to make any 


wind of course the fish was towed swiftly. Goin = 
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way at all. The big iellow struck at a tandem gang 
when he bit the buck tail, and the large hook was driven 
quite through his upper jaw. so that it was impossible for 
him to escape. The fight under the circumstances was a 
long, stubborn and highly interesting one. To land so 
big a fish as this in so wild a sea was something of a 
sporting undertaking, and Mr. Caldwell says he never 
expects te have a more vivid experience. Every railroad 
conductor who saw the fish says that it was the biggest 
one that has come out of Wisconsin in the last twelve 
years. 

One of the smaller muscallunge, a 12-pounder, bored 
down to the bottom after striking, and got mixed up in 
a sunken tree top. When at last it broke free it appeared 
with a big section of the tree top, which it carried to the 
surface. It was wedged in among the fimbs so that it 
could hardly fight, and lay there almost spent. On reel- 
ing in, it was found that the line was fastened about some 
of the branches. and when the fish made a run to get 
away from the boat it cleared off a dozen feet of line on 
the outside of the floating snag. Here was something of 
a predicament, for of course the line could not be reeled 
in, and the fish was too deep down to reach with gaff or 
gun. There was some pretty tall figuring for awhile, but 
at last they got the fish close enough to deliver the coup 
de grace. This fish was caught on a tandem with the 
pork trailer, as were the other smaller ones, only the big 
fish rising to the buck tail. The argument of all of which 
is that it pays to try a whole lot of things in muscallunge 
fishing, and not to be afraid to use a good, big bait. 


Wisconsin Fish Laws. 


If you are fishing in Wisconsin lock out how you pack 
your fish. The warden at Appleton is getting to be 
pretty nearly as bad as the one at Milwaukee, and the 
latter is a perfect Hawkshaw. The wardens construe the 
law not to permit any single fish weighing over twenty 
pounds to go through, and they have been confiscating 
every box containing more than twenty pounds of fish. 
The law states “two fish, or twenty pounds.” It looks 
as though one would have to cut a 43-pound fish into 
three pieces in order to get through with it. 
Whether this was the intention of the statute seems a 
matter of doubt, or at least so claim certain citizens who 
have turned up in Chicago shy of the muscallunge which 
they had fondly hoped to bring through with them. It is 
just as well to have an understanding in these matters of 
game laws and wardens. Above all, do not go on a 
sporting trip nowadays on the basis that you can skin 
through, evade the laws and not get caught. The best 
thing to do is to go square up to the rack and take your 
medicine. E. Houcu. 

Hartrorp Burtprne, Chicago, Ill. 
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Potomac Notes. 


Goop weather has brought the water of the Potomac 
into good condition for black bass fishing, and during the 
past ten days anglers have been out in large numbers. 
Quite a large party have fished the river at Edwards 
Ferry, within a week, among others Messrs. Tappan, 
Curtis, Newman, Patterson, Graff, Bergling, Johnson, 
Morrison, Sypherd and Major Carter. The chief com- 
plaint was that the fish ran small in size; many of those 
taken had to be thrown back into the river. Mr. Curtis 
caught the largest bass, 414 pounds by the scales, but he 
was unfortunate enough to lose it in an attempt to trans- 
fer it to the live box. 

Major Strong and Attorney-General Knox were booked 
to go to Riverton, but we have no report of their trip. 

Mr. Eaton caught ten bass on a recent outing to Point 
of Rocks. Mr. Cameran, at Pennifields, caught thirty 
bass, averaging 113 pounds each. Mr. Coburn caught ten 
bass at the same place. . 

Messrs. Tassin, Landgraff and Copper have been fish- 
ing from Dead Run, to the Feeder. Many of the fish 
hooked were too small to keep, and were returned to the 
water. Their record bass weighed 2 pounds 2 ounces, 2 
pounds 4 ounces, 3 pounds, 3 pounds 6 ounces, 4 pounds 
2 ounces, 4 pounds 8 ounces. Mr. Copper had the pleas- 
ure of landing the largest. These gentlemen have found 
“mill roach” the best minnow bait. Fly-fishing yielded 
very small fish. 

A few ducks have been seen on the river above the city, 
and a large flock of geese passed southward about 5 A. M. 
one day midweek. 

Quite good-sized catches of large-mouthed bass have 
been made; Mr. Charles Laird took twenty-two in the 
neighborhood of Long Bridge. and Mr. Ehrmantrout 
one eighteen bass and one pickerel, and shot a brace of 
ducks at Occoquan last week. 

Large-mouthed bass are plentiful in the canal, and are 
found far up stream, and at the same time carp are “as 
thick as pigs” in the canal. The “Potomac bass spinner” 
is proving a taking lure. It is similar toa Paw Paw spoon, 
but the revolving spinner seems to be much more fetching 
than the spoon. 

The lean condition of the bass in the Potomac this 
season is remarkable. Fish that are long and deep enough 
to weigh 3 poones weigh but 2 pounds. Some of our 
anglers think that the muddy condition of the water all 
summer long prevented the fish from finding their ey 
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Black Bass Weights. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Will you please advise me through 
the columns of your paper of the weight of the largest 
black bass caught in the United States? There is a fish 
sold in the markets here as black bass that weighs as 
much as 18 pounds. Is this the true black bass? They 
are shipped up here from Louisiana. In a competition 
for large black bass could they be entered? 

WItson ASKERBERG. 


[We have in our office the head of a large-mouth black 


bass which wei el over 25 pounds. It was t in 
Florida. e fish you mention are presumably 
mouth black bass, and could be entered in a competition. ] 
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Black Bass Culture. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Why have artificial fish breeders failed to propagate 
bass? Why is.it necessary to bodily transplant grown 
bass from one spot to another instead of spawning and 
artificial hatching ? CHARLES TADORO. 





It is nece to transport the fish because it is im- 
practicable to take the eggs and milt for artificial culture 
as with other fishes. hese paragraphs, from Fred 
Mather’s “Modern Fishculture,” put it in a nutshell: 

“Their culture consists in planting them and protecting 
the water for a few years. They sweep nests in the 
gravel, lay their glutinous eggs in them and watch the 
nests, fighting off all intruders and fanning the s with 
their tails for circulation. The eggs hatch in four to 
six days, according to the temperature, and remain a day 
or two on the nest, plainly visible as a dark mass. Then, 
when the sac is about to be absorbed, they rise, and the 
old fish remains under them until they disperse to seek 

We cannot take their eggs and hatch them, and as 
the parents do so well at it there is little need to try it. 
If young are needed for stocking, the nests should be 
watched and the young taken in dip nets, which are lined 
with millinet or cheese cloth.” 


The Dennys River Salmon. 


It will be recalled that the Dennys River, in Maine, is 
a stream which formerly afforded capital salmon fish- 
ing, as it would do to-day if freed from the nuisance of 
the sawdust and other saw-mill refuse deposited in it by 
the Dennysville Lumber Company’s works. Dr. Robt. T. 
Morris, who has written of the river, tells us that it 
would now be possible to secure complete control of the 
river and to restore it to its pristine state as a salmon 
water. This would, of course, involve the expenditure of 
a considerable sum of money, but the fishing to be gained 
would warrant the expense; indeed, the milling enterprise 
might be continued and the fishing yet be preserved, so 
that the stream as a salmon river might be self-support- 
ing. 


Forestry and Fisheries at Paris. 


THE United States exhibit in the Department of For- 
estry and Fisheries at the Paris Exposition is the sub- 
ject of an illustrated report by Dr. Tarleton H. Bean, 
the director. It is published separately as an advance 
of the report of the Commissioner-General. 


Ghe Rennel. 


Fixtures, 


BENCH SHOWS. ® 
Nov. 27-30.—Philadelphia, Pa.—Philadelphia Dog Show Associa 
tion’s third annual show. 
Dec. 15.—New York, N. Y.—Ladies’ 
America’s inaugural dog show. 
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Feb. 4-6.—Providence, R. I.—Rhode Island Kennel Club’s annual 
show. George D. Miller, Sec’y. 


FIELD TRIALS. 
Nov. 11.—Bicknell, Ind.—Independent Field Trial Club’s third 
annual trials. Humphrey, Sec’y. 
Nov. 12.—Chatham, Ont.—International Field Trial Club’s thir- 
teenth annual trials.—W. B. Wells, Hon. Sec’y. 
Nov. 12.—Hampton, Conn.—Connecticut Field Trial Club’s trials. 
F, M. Chapin, Sec’y, Pine Meadow, Conn. 
Nov. 19.—Robinson, I1l.—Illinois Field Trial Association's third 
annual trials. W. R. Green, Sec’y. 
Nov. 19.—Ruthven, Ont.—North American Field Trial Club’s 
trials. R. Baughan, Sec’y, Windsor, Ont. 
Nov, 20.—Manor, L. I.—Pointer Club of America’s annual field 
trials. R. E. Westlake, Sec’y. 
Nov. 23.—Newton . C.—Eastern Field Trial Club’s twenty- 
third annual trials. 5. C. Bradley, aeey Greenfield Hill, Conn. 
Nov. 25.—Paris, Mo.—Missouri Field Trial Association’s fifth 
annual trials. L. S. Eddins, Sec’y. 
Nov, —.—Paris, Mo.—Interstate Gonpicathip Field Trial As- 
sociation’s inaugural trials follow M. F. T. A. trials. 
ec, 2- iow, Mo.—Western Field Trial Association’s in- 
trials. C. W. Buttles, Sec’y. 
_Dec. 4-7.—American Pointer Cponpienttip Field Trial Asso- 
ciation’s inaugural trials. Robert L. Dall, Sec’ 
Dec. asgow, Ky.—Kentuc Field 
Dr. F. W. Samuels, "y. 
BEAGLE TRIALS. 
Nov. 4.—Roslyn, L. I.—National Beagle Club’s twelfth annual 
trials.—G. Mifflin Wharton, Sec’y. 
Nov. 5.—Watertown Wis,—Nerthwestera Beagle Club’s in- 
augural trials. Louis Steffen, Sec’y. 
7 — 11.—Lexington, Mass.—New England Beagle Club’s annual 
rials. 
Nov. 12.—Harrisville, Pa,—Central Beagle Club’s annual field 
‘eterson, Sec’y. 
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“Training the Hunting Dog.” 

THE new work on dog training, entitled “Training the 
Hunting Dog for the Field and Field Trials,” presents 
a system which has been eminently successful through 
several decades of practical trial, and which in the main 
is used by the most eminent professional trainers of the 
present day. While containing all the essentials of the 
art as practised by the professional, it is presented in a 
manner so simple that the tyro can readily understand it. 
In particular, the peculiarities of dog nature are ex- 
tensively treated, for without such knowledge the be- 
ginner can hope to succeed but ill. He must understand 
the limitations, the capabilities and the incentives of the 
dog’s life before he can assume to teach the dog success- 


The system inculeated is based on giving the pupil the 
most ample practical experience, supplemented with both 
kindness and punishment. Experience and kindness de- 
velop the dog’s powers and teach him to work on the 
lines desired ;- rx —- ——e ogres ely: 
it : pupi m doing’ sirable acts. 
The welod with Ws founded on putt kindness and the 
is founded on force dre fully’ treated, and 
are shown to be fallacious. They are 

; 1 in his éfforts to learn 
‘has the incentive of rewards 
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The work contains 281 pages, and all essential branches 
of the subject are fully treated. It is subdivided into 
twenty-one chapters, treating on subjects as follows: 
General Principles: Instinct, Reason and Natural Devel- 
opment; Punishment and Bad Methods; The Best 
Lessons of Puppyhood; Yard Breaking; Hill; Pointing; 
Backing; Roading and Drawing; Ranging; Dropping to 
Shot and Wing; Breaking Shot; Breaking In and Chas- 
ing; Retrieving—the Natural Method, the Force System; 
Gunshyness and Blinking; the Tools of Training; Field 
Trial Training and Handling; Field Trial Judging; Ken- 
nel Management. 

The field trial features of the work presefit iniormation 
of special value to those who contemplate field trial com- 
petition. The general training features present informa- 
tion which will enable any man to train his dog, if he 
has any natural aualifications for his work. 

Whether one desires to train his own dog or not, he 
without question desires to handle him well, concerning 
which most ample information is presented. 

This work is published by Forest and Stream Pub. Co., 
346 Broadway, New York. Price, $1.50. 


A Dead Dog in Court. 

In a late Indiana case (Vantreese vs. McGee, 60 N. E. 
Rep., 318) the complaint, which was in replevin to recover 
the body of a dead dog, contained the following allega- 
tion: “That said body was at the time of said unlawiful 
taking and detention and at the time ot the beginning of 
this action of the value of $2, in this, to wit: That the 
hide is of the value of $1; that the carcass, exclusive of 
the hide, is of the value of $1 for fertilizing purposes. 
That said body was not taken by any execution or other 
writ against the plaintiff; that said dog had been long in 
plaintiff’s family, the members of which were very much 
attached to it, and desired the possession of the body of 
said dog that they might give it a burial on their own 
farm in accordance with the affection in which they he!d 
it as a useful house dog and pet.” The Court held that 
the allegation stated facts sufficient to constitute a cause 
of action under the Revised Statutes of the State, which 
provide that “when any persenal goods are wrongfully 
taken or unlawfully detained from the owner or any per- 
son claiming possession thereof * * * the owner may 
bring action for the possession thereof.” The dog was 
property, it was held, the title to which was not lost by 
its death, The Court said: “The demurrer admits the 
property in appellant, its value, and wrongful taking, so 
that, unless it is conceded that the owner of the animal 
loses all dominion over its remains when dead, or that he 
can be deprived of his right or interest therein by the 
unauthorized acts of another person, the complaint must 
be held good. It cannot be reasonably maintained that 
the owner of such property, by the mere fact of its death, 
loses title to whatever value remains in the body: The 
change of form does not deprive the owner of title to or 
right of possession of property. Whenever it can be 
identified, replevin may be sustained.”—New York Times. 


Some Beagle Sales. 


THROUGH Forest AND STREAM the Harkaway Beagle 
Kennels, of Wheaton, IIl., have sold to Dr. W. Seward 
Webb, of Shelburne Farm, Shelburne, Vt., the following 
beagles: Minocqua, Clyde II., Harkaway’s Bessie, Fleet- 
wood, Baron, Busybody, Nellie, Brilliant, Clio, Fleet- 
wing, Pilot K., Bannerboy and Sport. 





Points and Flushes. 


The premium list of the first annual dog show of the 
Colorado Kennel Club may be obtained of Mr. W. H. 
Kerr, Denver, Col. It contains a liberal list of mer- 
chandise and cash prizes. The show will be held in 
Coliseum Hall, Denver, Col., Nov. 21, 22 and 23. Mr. 
W. Ballantyne is superintendent. 


“Training the Hunting Dog.” 


West Point, Miss., Oct. 28.—I have carefully read “Training 
the Hunting Dog for the Field and Field Trials,” and can honestiy 
recommend it to all as a clear and concise treatise on the art of 
training, without useless frills or furbelows. 7 

It should, on its merits, at once take its place as the leading 
work in its line, as it no doubt will. W. W. Titus. 





Torzepo, O.—I have been reading “‘How to Train the Hunting 
Dog.” It certainly covers every point in the most concise form. 
I think every sportsman-shooter should read the book, for it is a 
fact that very few hunters know anything about handling a dog 
in the field; and in this book there are many lessons that should 
be taught to every shooter who owns a dog. C. A. Draper. 





Nort Easton, Mass., Oct. 21.—I have just finished reading 
“Training the Hunting Dog,” and it is certainly the best book of 
its kind I have seen. Hosart Ames. 

Pittssurc, Pa., Oct. 12.—I have just finished a very careful read- 
ing of the most valuable book, entitled, “Training the Hunting 
Dog for the Field and Field Trials,” and unhesitatingly commend 
it to all lovers of a hunting dog. The amount of useful informa- 
tion the author has collected within its pages is of much value to 
every person interested in the proper working of a dog in the 
field. The novice training his first puppy, or the professional 
handler, would do well to read this work. 

Ecmer E. SHANek. 





“Bullirogs are about as voracious as anacondas,” said 
Keeper Thompson, of the Zoo’s reptile house. “What 
do you suppose a full-grown bullfrog especially likes? 
Birds. The clumsy-looking, sleepy frog is a marvel of 
swiftness when it comes to capturing a meal. He will lie 
motionless along the banks of a pond or stream, and when 
birds come down to drink or bathe they are swallowed in 
a twinkling if they get within range. A bullfrog is just 
like a snake. He can gulp down a meal as big as him- 
self. Let an unwary sparrow venture within a few inches 
of the motionless frog and there will be a lightning-like 
leap, a gulp, and the frog again assumes his immovable 
attitude, but he will look as if he had swallowed a mat- 
tress. Of course if birds can’t be had, bullfrogs will 
spoeees their appetites with insects.”—Philadelphia 
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Canoeing. 
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American Canoe Association, 1900-190}. 
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eapearity P. Stephens, Thirty-second street ana Avenue A, 


Diviston Officers. 
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Vice-Com., Wm. C. Jupp, Detroit, Mich. 
Rear-Com., F. B. Huntington, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Purser, Fred T. Barcroft, Ferguson Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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"Mid Reef and Rapid.—XXVIIL. 


BY F, R. WEBB. 


We were struck with the number of eagles seen in this 
lower river. We have never made a cruise on the Shenan- 
doah without seeing one or more of these great birds, but 
on this cruise, since leaving Riverton, we have noticed 
two or three every day, and generally at unusually close 
range. One was sighted on the morning’s run, perched on 
a reef in midstream but a foot or so above the water, 
apparently engaged in fishing; if so, he didn’t get a strike, 
for on our approach he flapped his great wings and sailed 
away. fishing tackle and all, disappearing through the 
tree tops on the left bank, to again reappear and dis- 
appear, as we rounded the bend to the left and entered 
upon the next reach. 

A few miles below Castleman’s Ferry we crossed the 
line into West Virginia, and abcut 12:30 we landed at 
Rock Ferry. where we lay by until 2 o’clock for our noon- 
day lunch and siesta. It was not a particularly attractive 
place, Rock Ferry, but it answered our purpose, and we 
made ourselves tolerably comfortable there. 

“There’s a good snap for your kodak, George!” ex- 
claimed Lacy, as a couple of stylishly dressed, pretty girls 
came tripping lightly down the high bank, and took their 
places in the roomy, flat-bottomed punt moored alongside 
of the ferry boat, where they were joined by an awkward, 
half-grown boy, in tow-linen shirt and trousers and not 
much else, who, standing up in the stern of the boat, poled 
them slowly and steadily across the river, their parasols, 
hats and costumes standing out in bright relief on the 
steely blue surface of the river, which gave them back 
in wimpling reflections as the long lines of ripples spread 
away from the blunt bow of the slowly advancing boat. 

The kodak, however, was in the canoe, and the canoe 
was 50 or 6oyds. away from where George lay, flat on his 
back on his mattress, with his book in his hand and his 
little, double-decked meerschaum in his mouth, too in- 
dolent and comioriable to rise and so the attractive snap 
Was not secured. 

We swept around a stately bend to the left, a couple 
of miles below. A handsome residence, embowered in 
trees, stood on top of the sloping bank on the outside of 
the bend, with a ferry boat moored to the shore. George 
brought the inevitable bugle into play when the house was 
in sight. There was no answering “Whoo-ee!” this time. 
Instead, a couple of tastily attired, girlish figures ap- 
peared, hurrying down the path leading from the top of 
the bluff to the ferry. evidently intent on running out on 
the boat to see us glide by. 

“Jerneys!” said George, laconically, as. with a strong 
sweep of the paddle, he sent his canoe close in to the outer 
end of the ferry boat, and reached for the kodak, intent 
on securing a shot as he passed. His disreputable appear- 
ance, however—for George is anything but a prepossessing 
youth when clad in his canoeing habiliments after he has 
been out a week or two—stayed the further progress of 
the girls, and they remained timidly on the bank among 
the trees. untill! we have passed, and had dropped some 
distance below, when they appeared, statuesque, on the 
extreme outer end of the ferry boat, where they remained 
until we passed out of sight down the rapids and around 
the bend below. 

Shannondale Springs occupies a beautiful location. The 
river sweeps, broad and majestic, in a great horseshoe 
bend around three sides of a long point or tongue of 
land, heavily wooded and beautifully turfed, which rises 
in a gentle slope to a considerable height from the water. 
Across from the point, on a beautiful, gently sloping 
eminence, the old Rouss mansion stands, embowered in 
trees and with its beautiful, well-kept lawn sloping gently 
down to the river. A quarter of a mile below, located on 
a commanding bluff, the elegant summer villa of million- 
aire Charles Broadway Rouss, of New York, stands. The 
modern structure, with its towers and gables, its statuary 
and flights of white stone steps leading from terrace to 
terrace of its ample, beautifully kept grounds, presents 
an imposing appearance from the river; but I found the 
classic old family mansion above much more interesting. 

Shannondale Springs was a favorite resort for the 
gentry of northern Virginia for many years in the good, 
old, ante-bellum times. The buildings, consisting of a 
main hotel building, surrounded by kitchen, stables and a 
group of cottages, are nicely located on the well-shaded 
side of the gentle eminence sloping up from the river, on 
the lower side of the tongue or point of land. 

The lawn slopes down in a beautiful sweep from the 
buildings to the river, where it terminates in a high, steep 
bank, some 2oft. above the water. 


The main hotel building was burned years ago, and the 
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springs fell into a state of innocuous desuetude, save for 
the visits of yearly camping parties, who pitched their 
tents on the lawn or occupied some of the more habitable 
cottages. 

Recently a small but comfortable hotel building has 
been erected on the foundation walls of the old building. 
and the Springs are now occupied and open as such once 
again. . 

We landed at the boat house above the rapids, and 
Lacy and I walked up to the hotel to obtain permission to 
camp on the place, for, although it was yet early, this was 
the place decided upon for our night’s camp. After 
stopping on the way to take a drink of water from the 
principal spring on the place—a strong chalybeate spring 
incased in masonry under the shelter of a small, wooden 
pavilion—we approached the hotel and mounted a long 
flight of wooden steps leading up to the ample veranda in 
front of the structure. The only occupant of the veranda 
was an elderly gentleman with a gray moustache, whittling 
away industriously upon an axe handle. To my modestly 
preferred request for the individual in charge of the 
place, he replied, as he continued his whittling, that he 
was in charge of the place just at present, and intimated 
a desire to know our errand. I briefly outlined our ex- 
pedition and asked permission to camp on the river bank 
at the foot of the lawn. He looked up from his axe 
handle a moment and his eyes rested upon Lacy. I ought 
to have known better than to bring Lacy alofig, but he 
seemed to want to come, and I could not, of course, say 
no. That glance settled it. He was sorry. He would 
like very much to oblige us, but they were obliged to 
make it a rule not to allow camping parties of any de- 
scription on the springs grounds. It wasn’t far to 
Bloomery, and we would find a good location there for 
our camp, he further informed us, as he applied himself 
with renewed vigor to the axe handle. 

Now, I didn’t want to go to Bloomery. In fact, I had 
no intention of going there, so I brought my persuasive 
eloquence to bear upon the elderly gentleman with such 
effect that the desired permission was finally obtained, and 
in fifteen minutes more the canoes were dropped down 
over the head of the rapid, and, with the assistance of a 
couple of passing teamsters and a colored gentleman 
from the hotel—all of whom felt amply repaid for their 
kindly services by a pull from a medicinal flask dis- 
covered in a pocket in one of the canoes—they were car- 
ried up the high bank, and deposited for the night in 
probably the most picturesque camping place we had 
occupied during the entire cruise. 

The hills across the river approach and break off 
abruptly in bold cliffs and rugged precipices, the broken 
and twisted strata of which present curiously diversified 
lines. The river, which is very broad, breaks up into the 
most beautiful and picturesque rapids, which extend as 
far down as the eye can reach, and whose musical mur- 
mur fell on our ears in rising and falling cadences. All 
around us the well-turfed lawn stretched away, dotted 
with fine, old trees, and sloping gently upward to the 
hotel building and the abandoned, half-ruined cottages 
around it. 

While I was attending to my professional duties at 
the camp stove, a party of ladies and children were dis- 
covered approaching, accompanied by the elderly gentle- 
man of the axe-handle proclivities. Lacy and I were at 
once recognized and cordially greeted by one of the ladies. 
whom we had formerly known before her marriage as a 
shining light in Staunton society, and who introduced us 
to the other ladies and to Major Kearsley, the business 
manager of the springs. They took great interest in our 
camp and outfit, and informed us that most of the guests 
of the place had departed, as the season nominally closed 
Sept. 1, although some few still remained. They ex 
pressed great regret that we had not arrived a week 
earlier, as our unique, pretty camp would have proved 
highly interesting to the guests. 

We had an elegant fish supper, and, just as we gathered 
around the table to enjoy it, a fresh irruption of visitors 
from the hotel arrived. 

“Commodore,” exclaimed George, with his mouth full 
of bass, “‘you’re the best-looking man in the party and 
possess the best qualifications for the job. You'll have to 
do the honors of the camp.” 

There was no gainsaying this self-evident proposition, 
although the motive which prompted it was plainly ap- 
parent, so I left my scarcely tasted supper and showed the 
visitors around. and explained everything, with great 
credit to myself and the club, while George and Lacy 
got away successfully with the bass. 

After supper Lacy and I spent the evening at the hotel, 
while George remained in camp to take a bath, in which 
laudable and commendable -enterprise Lacy and I felt 
justified in giving him all possible encouragement. 

It blew great guns in the night, while a severe thunder 
storm fairly shook the earth, and I thought for a while 
that the heavy wind and rain would lift us bodily clean 
out of the county, the storm got such a sweep at us in 
our exposed position, right on the margin of the high 
bank, provided, of course, we were not first struck by 
lightning. 

Our day’s cruise—the last of the trip—was short as to 
miles, but by far the most eventful and exciting of the 
whole trip, and when, at 6 o'clock, we finally paddled out 
of the Shenandoah into the broad Potomac and went into 
camp on the rocky bank of that stream, 1ooyds. below the 
mouth of the Shenandoah, it was with feelings of relief 
and thankfulness that we had gotten safely through with- 
out accident, for we had not reached our destination with 
out adventures, thrilling and exciting, compared with 
which most of those above were tame, nor without sur- 
mounting difficulties and shooting falls: and rapids in 
comparison with which the entire upper river was but 
child’s play. 

Our friends from the hotel were down early to see us 
pack and start, and the Major, who proved to be a 
genial, kindly gentleman when you knew him, gave us 
many points about the river below which we found both 
accurate and useful—qualities which, more often than not. 
we have found quite lacking in most of the information 
about the river procured from the dwellers along its bank. 

The three miles to Bloomery were quickly and easily 
run. The rapids opposite, and extending for a mile or 
more below our camp, gave us a splendid run, and 
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afforded us no trouble, and the long, straggling, semi- 
circular mill dam around the bend below the foot of the 
rapids was easily passed, by running the lively boat shoot 
close up under the left bank, whose location had been de- 
scribed to us by the Major. 

The river is singularly beautiful down along here— 
broad, still, majestic and imposing. One would never 
suspect it was so soon to break up into such violent, un- 
governable fury. 2 


There is a big fish dam around the bend below, but an 
open shoot in it passed us through without difficulty. 
Capt. Conrad, of Bloomery, seems to do considerable boat- 
ing in this vicinity, and he keeps the shoots open. We 
expressed a hearty wish that the Captain could be induced 
to extend his operations to the upper river, between 
Shenandoah and Riverton. 

We passed to the right of the island opposite Bloomery, 
and the low, straggling dam presented no difficulty to us. 
The broad, lake-like expanse of Newcomer’s Eddy—nearly 
half a mile wide by three times that length, with the 
crumbling walls of the old stone factory—burned years 
ago—visible at the end of the vista, was strikingly beau- 
tiful, and we dallied along its still, reflective reaches, and 
along the grassy margin of its sloping, lawn-like banks, 
loth to pass out of it into the turmoil below. While we 
were passing along its beautiful expanse, we were hailed 
at different times by men on the bank engaged in fishing, 
road mending, etc., who warned us that the falls just be- 
low at the bottom of the “eddy” were dangerous, and 
that we risked our lives in attempting to run them. 

We appreciated the kindliness which prompted these 
people to warn us—strangers to the river, apparently—of 
the danger into which we were heedlessly drifting; but, 
assuring our friendly monitors that we were familiar with 
the falls, and had run them before, and had no intention 
of blindly drifting into them, we passed on down, and 
finally reached the lower end of the “eddy.” 

We landed at a safe and respectful distance above to 
reconnoitre the falls. The reach terminated in a long, 
irregular line of broken ledges extending clear across the 
river, and which appeared to block it like a dam, while 
below masses of scrubby trees and bushes appeared to 
fill the bed of the river. 

The long, sloping hills on the left side, where we 
landed, closed in in mountainous bluffs, which towered 
along the left bank as the river swept in a stately semi- 
circle around their bases, while a mile further down the 
mountain heights across the river closed in, and swept 
around in a majestic curve to the left, closing the prospect. 

“Great Scott!” exclaimed Lacy, fairly aghast, as we 
stood under the crumbling, blackened stone walls of the 
old Newcomer factory and surveyed the head of the 
famed and dreaded Watson’s Falls. 

At this place the river begins its descent to the level 
of the Potomac, six miles away and 10oft. below, and 
nothing that we had encountered on the river above, in 
the way of rapids or falls, was even a suggestion of what 
was discovered in store for us here. A great limestone 
ledge, some 10 or 12ft. high, blocks the river, which cuts 
its way down across the ledge, forming a furious rapid 
or cascade of about a quarter of a mile in length. It is 
not a smooth, open descent, but the eroding process of the 
water has worn the face of the ledge into countless 
fissures, seams and crevices, of all conceivable sizes and 
shapes, down through which the water rushes in innu- 
merable channels, more or less deep and broad, while 
huge masses of stone, innumerable in number, grotesque 
in shape and countless in variety, cover the slope. Scores. 
of bush-grown islands, some of them of considerable ex- 
tent, are scattered profusely around in the bed of the river 
up and down the falls, while the river as it slips insidiously 
down over the head of the falls, increasing in power and 
violence as it goes, is speedily lost to sight in the chaos 
of rocks, reefs and islets, and the bottom of the falls— 
although so short a distance away, cannot at any place 
be seen from the top. The heavy roar, which made con- 
versation difficult, sufficiently proclaimed the difficult and 
dangerous character of the place, without the additional 
evidence of our eyesight. 

“Great Scott!” exclaimed Lacy. “You don’t mean to 
say that flat boats ever ran through here? Why, there is 
absolutely no thoroughfare !” 

“The boats went down a canal back of the factory. 
There’s the old lock now,” I replied, pointing with my 
pike staff to a shallow, dry ditch running along at the 
foot of the bluff behind us, and which led into a well- 
constructed stone lock, the gates of which had long since 
fallen into decay and been carried off by the floods, no 
remnant of them remaining, while the lock itself was 
choked and half-filled with drift, logs and flood debris. 

“T have been told,” said George, moving along over the 
rocks toward the blackened stone walls of the old fac- 
tory, destroyed years ago by fire, “that the old race- 
way leading down through the fore bay of the mill might 
afford us a quick, easy passage.” 

“Well, there it is,” I replied, pointing as I spoke to a 
narrow, little channel close up under the walls of the old 
factory, down which the water shot in a furious torrent. 
“You see, it is entirely too rough, even were that fish trap 
not in it. It would certainly be quick enough.” 

“Yes,” assented Lacy, “whatever may be said as to its 
safety. It might do. though, but for that fish trap,” he 
conitnued, after studying it attentively. “It reaches the 
bottom of the fall all in one plunge, as you can see by, that 
long, narrow neck of slack water coming up from below. 
Wouldn’t it make a rattling, lively plunge, though?” 

“There is absolutely no thoroughfare on this side,” said 
I, as I led the way back to the canoes. “Suppose we 
cross over and study the falls from the other side, getting 
a good look down the middle as we go. We can’t begin 
to see all the falls from any one side.” 

This proposition being assented to, we once more em- 
barked and paddled slowly across the head of the falls, 
looking attentively down the boiling slope as we did so. 
Bristling with ledges, great masses of rocks and bush- 
grown islets, it offered no possible opportunity for a pas- 
sage not instantly fatal to our frail canoes until near the 
right bank, where a broad, open lane of water was 
diseovered, leading swiftly and wildly down among the 
bristling rocks for some distance, when: it disappeared 
among the innumerable small islands. . 

“This might do,” said I, as I paused to survey it, “if 
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drop down it a way, as far as we can see. We can then 
land on one of those islands on the right and recon- 
noitre.” 

“Tt won't do,” said George, decidedly. “How are we 
going to get back if we find we can’t get through below?” 

This argument being unanswerable we paddled slowly 
on over to the right bank, but found nothing more en- 
couraging there. 

5 “We seem to have reached the foot of navigation,” said 
acy. 

“Commodore,” exclaimed George, struck with an idea. 
It isn’t often that George meets with an accident of that 
character, and when he does he is obliged to relieve him- 
self at once, otherwise the consequences might be seri- 
ous. “Commodore, you remember in our ’86 cruise we 
paddled back up around the head of this island and then 
came——” 

“What island?” interrupted Lacy, in bewilderment. 
“What are you talking about?” 

“Why, this is an island, right here ahead of us,” replied 
George. 

“I thought it was the other side of the river,” replied 
Lacy, still further bewildered. “Where in the the deuce is 
the other side, if this isn’t it?” 

“The other side is further over, beyond this island,” 
replied George, laughing at Lacy’s confusion. “You 
remember,” he continued, resuming his conversation with 
me, “we paddled up around behind this island and slipped 
down over part of the falls over there, where it was not 
so rough as outside? Well,” he added, after my verifying 
this fact, “I think our only chance is to do it again.” 

“It looks so,” I replied. “Suppose we get out on the: 
island and take a look over there, and see what it is like?” 

We accordingly made a landing and all got out and 
went on an exploring expedition. A few minutes’ scram- 
ble through the dense mat of bushes took us across the 
island. when we found ourselves on the bank of a broad, 
still channel, leading swiftly down toward the falls. 

“Now, this looks promising,” said Lacy. 

“Wait until we reach the reefs,” I replied; “we are still 
above the falls.” 

We continued on down until about opposite the head 
of the falls outside in the main stream, when we found 
the same reefs continuing across the channel in front of 
us, as we had expected, breaking it up into a rough series 
of falls, like those outside, though not rough. 

“Pretty rough, but rather more promising,” said George, 
laconically, as he stopped to light his pipe. “Let’s go on 
down and see how it comes out.” 

Ten minutes’ further scrambling through the bushes 
brought us out on the rocky point of the island, where 
the two streams reunited. 

“Whew!” exclaimed Lacy in dismay, as we got a look 
down the falls from this point. ‘“That’s a wild river be- 
low there! Can we run it safely, do you think?” 

At this point the smaller, right-hand stream united with 
the outside shoot from the main stream we had before 
noted, and which we saw might possibly have afforded 
us a passage down, although a rough and risky one. Be- 
low, the united streams poured in a furious shoot of a 
hundred yards down a rock-studded defile, where the 
waters dashed from ledge to ledge, foaming and rearing 
into tremendous waves, whose spout-like crests broke 
high in the air, while, at the bottom, could be seen the 
broad, open river again. 

“T don't know,” said George; “it will take us clear 
through the falls if we can run it safely; but it’s horribly 
rough, and we'd better bring the boats up around the 
island and land on the further shore and walk down and 
examine it from below before we attempt it.” 

“That's a sensible suggestion.” I assented. “Once 
started down that shoot, no earthly power could keep us 
from going through, and we'd better see what’s at the 
bottom before getting in at the top.” 

We accordingly returned to the canoes, and re-em- 
barked, and paddled up stream rooyds. or so, to the head 
of the island, which we rounded and then dropped down 
the inside channel until we reached the ledges at the head 
of the falls, where we landed on the further shore. 

“You fellows go ahead and examine it; I'll take your 
word for it,” said Lacy, as he filled his pipe, adjusted his 
back rest and mattress to a flatter angle, laid his feet 
out over the hatch in front of him, procured his book and 
prepared to make himself comfortable for half an hour in 
the pleasant, shady, little nook in which he found him- 
self. 

“All right,”” George replied, as, with pike-poles in hand, 
he and I picked our way through the underbrush and 
started off down along the river bank. 

We presently found ourselves out on the river, some 
distance below the falls, down which, as we looked up, the 
water rushed and roared from a point considerably above 
the level of our heads, the upper end- being lost to view 
amid the chaos of reefs and islets. 

All around us, to a great breadth, stretched the bare, 
rocky, bush-grown bed of the river. Never had we seen 
rocks worn and gullied into such fantastic shapes by the 
action of water, which had eaten out the softer portions 
of the great, solid ledge, leaving the harder parts standing 
up in irregular masses. 

Great, shell-like projections towered many feet above 
our heads, while huge, boulder-shaped masses loomed up 
as big as small houses, with fissures and crevices between, 
many feet in depth, and varying from a few inches to 
many feet in width, running here, there and every- 
where. 

We scrambled back up along close to the water’s edge 
(if there could be said to be any water’s edge, where 
every fissure and gully was a running stream of water, 
so interlaced with each other and running into and out of 
each other in a manner so bewildering that it seemed 
impossible to tell where the river really left off and the 
woods began); over this remarkable expanse of rock, 
everywhere overgrown with straggling, hardy bushes, 
whose roots found a firm grip among the. crevices of the 
rock. 

The whole.bed of the river was compased of this same 
honey-combed, fissured . ledge, and the water rushed 
through the crevices, and roared over the smooth, round 
heads of boulders and ledges, while higher masses stood 
up out of the water, which raged and roared around their 
sullen, black summits. z é 

A ragged, frowzy collection of islands lay along the 


we could only see how it comes out below. Suppose we ‘ middle of the river, extending the entire length of the 
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falls, oe and among which numerous small channels 
led down. The river in front of us, between us and these 
islands, prevented a tolerably open, but very swift and 
fearfully rough channel. 

“Well, what do you think of it?” queried George, as. we 
finally paused on top of a huge mass of rock as big as a 
small house, from which we got a comprehensive, bird’s- 
eye view of the entire channel from the foot of the island 
above, behind which our canoes lay, and which seemed 
to extend about half-way down the falls to the foot of 
the falls below. 

“Well, we seem to have about reached the foot of navi- 
gation, as Lacy remarked,” I replied, “but we’ve got to get 
through somehow. It looks very risky, but I believe if 
we can get our canoes down that inside channel above 
there and out behind that point there at the foot of the 
island, so as to place us out in line with the middle of 
this channel, it can be safely done.” 

“TI think so,” George replied, “but it’s the wildest shoot 
we ever tackled.” 

“T should say so,” I answered. “The principal point to 
— is to get fairly between those two big rocks out 
there.” 

“That’s the pinch of the falls,” said George, indicat- 
ing, as he spoke, a narrow place in the channel between 
two great masses of rock, where almost the entire volume 
of water in the channel was compressed to a fourth of 
its width, with a fall of several feet, down which the 
water shot with great power and violence, and below 
which the huge waves plunged and tossed their shaggy 
crests to a height not seen by us before, in our experience 
in the rapids above. 

“We've got to make that narrow shoot, for if we bring 
up against either of those big rocks it will be good-by 
canoe,” he continued, ; 

“Yes, and good-by canoeist, too, most likely,” I re- 
plied. ‘“That’s the rock on which poor Mr. Brown, the 
Front Royal minister, was wrecked,” I continued, point- 
ing to the left-hand one, looking down the river. “I 
recognize it from the description of its location.” 

“Great heavens! No wonder his boat was swamped!” 
exclaimed George. 

“The boat struck that rock and was instantly swamped,” 
I replied. “It then drifted down that rough water there 
with Mr. Brown and his son clinging to it, and struck 
again some distance below, probably on those black rocks 
there, in the middle of the channel, just at the foot of 
that line of big waves-—by the way, a sharp twist to the 
right will be necessary to avoid them—as I was saying, the 
boat struck again, probably on those rocks, and he and 
his son were both torn loose from their hold on the boat 
and carried down the river. The river was several feet 
higher than it now is, and correspondingly rougher. The 
son jnanaged to get ashore, but the father was drowned.” 

“No wonder!” said George; “it would be impossible 
for even the best swimmer to hold up in such water. 
What are those fellows doing over there, I wonder?” 

He pointed to a group. of four or five men and boys 
busily at work at the foot of one of the frowzy islands 
across from us, their long, low punt moored at the foot 
of the falls some distance below. 

“Putting in a fish trap in one of those small channels 
among those islands,” I replied, after inspecting their pro- 
ceedings. “They evidently don’t see us.” 

“No,” was the reply, “and quite as evidently can’t hear 
us in all this roar of the water.” 

We scrambled back up along the rocks until we rejoined 
Lacy, whom we found dozing over his book, and who 
remarked that he had about arrived at the conclusion that 
we had decided to walk to Harper’s Ferry, and must be 
half-way there by this time. 

We imparted the results of our observations to him, 
and, seating ourselves in our canoes, addressed ourselves 
to the critical task of running the falls. 

We had a troublesome time of it, picking our way out 
through the reefs to the foot of the island, but it was 
finally accomplished, by slipping around in and out among 
the rocks and through crevices and over falls and ledges, 
occasionally getting out to lift the boats over some im- 
passable reef, or to swing them by hand around some 
particularly perilous corner, until finally the more open 
water immediately above the junction of the two chan- 
nels lay before us, 

“Now,” said George, as we paused under the lee of a 
towering mass of rocks, to reconnoitre, “we must push 
across to that point there below, at the foot of the 
island, and hang up there while we survey the course 
ahead. I am not sure that it wouldn’t be safer to slip 
the boats by hand down that shoot between those two 
rocks; that water’s frightfully rough below.” 

“We can tell how the water sets when we reach the 
point,” I replied. “I don’t propose to take any chances, if 
it looks too risky. If we can get squarely in line with the 
shoot, it’s all right, even if the water is rough; but if we 
can’t get in line, we'll have to contrive to make a portage 
somehow.” 

George let go, and at once shot down the swift channel, 
paddling swiftly across as he went. He reached the 
point and backed his canoe up under its lee, where, by 
holding on to the overhanging bushes, he held it station- 
ary. I followed, and just as I was within a boat’s length 
of him my bow hung on a submerged rock, and I swung 
around across the current. In an instant Lacy ran into 
me, and we lay there in confusion and in imminent risk of 
a capsize apiece. Lacy finally got clear, and worked 
back up under the bushes, while George got hold of my 
stern painter, and, aided by my vigorous prods and 
shoves with my paddle, pulled me clear of the rock. 

“Just hold on a minute,” cried I, as my boat swung 
to and fro in the fierce current, “while I get a good 
look.” We lay just at the junction of the two streams— 
my canoe the lowest. ‘The furious current from the open 
riverside of the island, and the scarcely less furious cur- 
rent down which we had just arrived, mingled their 
seething waters and rushed in a deep, smooth, powerful 
stream straight away for the ledge, above which the two 
rocks reared their black, threatening heads, wet and 
dripping from the spray which showered ceaselessly over 
them, while between and below them the stream surged 
and pitched in a great fall, below which a seething mass 
of white breakers and black rocks filled the sloping bed 
of the river for 10oyds., like a huge boiling toboggan 
slide. Once in the grip of that remorseléss tide no 
earthly power could prevent a boat going through 
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to the bottom of the falls. 

A keen glance satisfied me. I was in line with the 
shoot. I tightly closed my hatches, pulled my apron up 
to my chin, tucked the corners well in aft and grasped my 
paddle. 

“Let go!” I shouted. 
my deck!” 

“All free!” shouted George, in reply, as he flung my 
painter in a coil, close up behind me on my aft hatch, and 
gave my canoe a parting push. 

“Look sharp, now!” he shouted after me, as I was 
caught up in the remorseless whirl and hurled swiftly 
away. 

The rush of water set straight for the two rocks, and 
without even dipping my paddle in the water, my canoe 
shot squarely between them, and plunged over the fall. 
The canoe seemed to leap bodily out of the water, and to 
land flat, full length at once, fairly in the breast of the 
huge wave below the fall, whose whitened crest towered 
high above my head, and whose spray blinded me for an 
instant, as the wave rolled bodily over my boat from 
stem to stern as she dived through. 

Pitching and tossing, rocking and tumbling, with the 
big waves smashing into spray on my decks, and rolling 
in solid sheets breast high over my closed hatches, leaping 
from ledge to ledge, with the black, ugly, grinning rocks 
shooting swiftly up stream by me on each side, I made the 
rest of the fall, and it was all over, and I was safely rock- 
ing up and down on the smooth, undulating water at the 
foot of the falls before I had time to breathe more than 
two or three times, and with a big yell of triumph and 
relief I rounded to in the lee of a gigantic mass of rock 
to see the other two come down the hill, meanwhile wiping 
the water from my face, eyes and hair, and wringing out 
my dripping sleeves as I waited, feeling as happy and 
exuberant the while as a boy who has just made his 
escape from the dentist’s chair with his erstwhile aching 
molar in his pocket. 

Down they came, Lacy next and George not far be- 
hind, their boats plunging and leaping, and throwing them- 
selves out of the water, until I could see half the length 
of their keels along their glistening, black hulls, while 
the water ran in sheets off their decks. With shouts of 
triumph they joined me, and Watson’s Falls were run. 

“Well,” exclaimed George, as he scrambled up out of 
his canoe on to the massive ledge in front, and gathered in 
a comprehensive view of the falls above with his kodak, 
“it took us over two hours to reconnoitre this fall, and 
not over two minutes to run it.” 

“Yes, and it was worth the entire trip,” enthusiastically 
exclaimed Lacy. “Let’s go back and do it over.” 

“I'd willingly do it again, if it were practicable, for no 
other reason than to send that muttonhead of a George 
down first to kodak the rest of us as we came down,” I 
responded. 

“T don’t know what I was thinking of that I didn’t do 
it,” replied George. 

“The truth is, we were all so excited and rattled that 
no one thought of it until too late,” said Lacy. 

“That’s about the size of it,” I replied. 

In the meantime the natives, working on their fish trap 
opposite, attracted by my yell, looked up from their occu- 
pation in time to see George and Lacy come down the 
falls, and, wild with excitement, they danced up and 
down, and gesticulated frantically, and shouted words of 
warning to us, inaudible in the roar of the water, and 
then making a rush for their boat, they came bowling 
across the swift water below the falls as fast as a long, 
lank, leather-lunged specimen of the genus homo, stand- 
ing in the stern and wielding a long push-pole, could 
shove it, all the while shouting warnings to us, coupled 
with scraps of breathless, fragmentary information as to 
the river below, in reply to my queries, all carried on at 
the top of his lungs, oblivious to the fact that by this 
time my canoe was dancing lightly up and down on the 
swells directly alongside of his own big boat, whose 
ample gunwale loomed up high above my wet, shining 
decks, as I grasped it with my hands, the occupants of 
the boat meanwhile regarding with wonder and dis- 
trust my frail, diminutive craft. 

“You'll never git thar in God-a-mity’s world!” he 
yelled, when I informed him that we were bound for 
Harper’s Ferry. “Them little boats is too light! They’ll 
be smashed into kin’lin’ wood long afore ye git thar. 
Them falls above thar ain’t nothin’ to what they is 
below.” 

With the assurrance that we would try and make the 
boats hold out, we paddled on down the swift river, and 
left him still shouting. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Dorwina and Effort. 


One of the most remarkable boats of the year is Dor- 
wina, the champion of the 43ft. class on Long Island 
Sound. Although there were practically but two boats 
that participated in continuous racing in the 43ft. class, the 
other boat being Effort, a new Herreshoff production, 
Dorwina wound up the season by an almost unbroken 
series of victories, Effort coming out a poor second. 
Credit must be given to Mr. Addison Hanan, owner of 
the ill-fated cutter Astrild, for the splendid manner in 
which he handled Dorwina. Mr. Hanan was in charge in 
almost every race, and in consequence Effort was outsailed 
on almost every occasiotf.- Dorwina could go up to the 
51ft. class and more than save her time over Altair and 
Humma in any weather, and several times she has beaten 
them, boat for boat. 

Dorwina was designed by Mr. William Gard- 
ner, of the firm of Messrs Gardner & Cox, for 
Mr. W. L. Ward, of Port Chester, N. Y.. and was 
built by Mr. Frank Wood at his City Island Yard. Dor- 
wina is a semi-composite boat, having steel frames amid- 
ships, and wooden ones in the overhangs. Mr. Wood gave 
much attention to the construction of the boat, and as 
she stands she is one of the finest built boats in America 
to-day. Dorwina is one of the handsomest boats that 
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DORWINA—Designed by Gardner & Cox. 
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Built by Frank Wood. 


Photo by James Burton. 


Mr. Gardner ever turned out, and has been a matter of 
considerable comment. She has a large amount of interior 
accommodation. Going down the companionway into a 
roomy steerage, there is a berth on the starboard side; 
opposite on the port side is a roomy stateroom with 
hanging lockers, transoms, etc. The main cabin has two 
long transoms, with lockers behind. Forward on the port 
side is the lavatory, with a closet and folding basin, and 
on the starboard side is the galley. The forecastle has 
ample room for the four men that were carried as a 
regular crew. Heavy partitions separate the several apart- 
ments on the boat, and she was seldom stripped for 
racing; in fact, the boat was in cruising trim all summer. 
There is full headroom in the main cabin, stateroom and 
steerage. The cabin house is low and narrow, which 
leaves plenty of deck room on either side. At the after 
end of the cabin house two deck beams run across the 
boat, which materially stiffen her. Dorwina is soft. over 
all, 36ft. waterline, 12ft. beam and 8ft. 6in. draft. She 
was recently purchased by Mr. Clifford Brokaw, who 
will race her during the coming season. 


Effort was designed and built by the Herreshoff Mfg. 
Co, at Bristol, R. I. She is planked with mahogany and 
has an oak cabin house. The rig and spars on Effort 
were in bad shape during the early part of the season, and 
underwent many changes before they were finally made 
satisfactory. The boat was practically open from stem 
to stern, there being no partitions or bulkheads, and she 
was kept constantly stripped during the season. She is 
soft. over all, 36ft. on the waterline, 11ft. beam and 
8ft. 7in. draft. She is owned by Mr. F. M. Smith. 


The House-Boat Rancocas. 


THE outboard profile and cabin plan of the house-boat 
Rancocas, which are published in this issue, were de- 
signed by Mr. Clinton H. Crane, of the firm of Messrs. 
Tams, Lemoine & Crane, for Mr. Clarence R. Dolan, of 
Philadelphia, Pa. The boat was intended for use on 
Chesapeake Bay, and in order that the many tributaries 
of the bay might be accessible, it was necessary to keep 
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the draft of the boat down to less than 3ft. To design a 
boat rooft. on the waterline with a draft of only 2ft. gin. 
and make her seaworthy is a serious problem, but the 
designer has met this contingency, along with several 
others, with the result that Rancocas is a very seaworthy, 
roomy and good-looking boat. 

Going below from the upper or promenade deck one 

lands in a sort of vestibule. On the after side of the 
vestibule is a door opening into stateroom No. 5, a — 
sized room nearly 7ft. square, and fitted with two beds, 
bureau, set basin, etc. The gun rack is in a handy place 
at the foot of the cabin stairs in the vestibule, and oppo- 
site is a door opening into the main saloon or living room. 
lhis apartment is very large, being 16ft. wide and 18ft. 
long. It is amply lighted and ventilated by six good- 
sized windows. The fittings are most complete, there being 
a fireplace, a piano, desk, china closet, sideboard, sofa and 
hookeases. Opening from the forward end of the main 
cabin is a passageway which leads to the principal state 
and bath rooms. Stateroom No. 3 is first reached; this 
room is 10ft. long and 7ft. wide. The apartment is fitted 
with a bed 3ft. wide, set wash basin, wardrobe, chiffonier. 
etc. On the starboard side opposite is stateroom No. 4, 
which is fitted up in the same manner as No. 3. Next 
forward come two bathrooms, one on either side. They 
are 5ft. 6in. wide and 6ft. 6in. long. In each of these 
rooms is a porcelain tub 5ft. long, water closet and set 
marble basin. Forward of the bathrooms and in the bow 
of the boat are staterooms Nos. 1 and 2. These rooms 
are 1oft. long and 7ft. wide. In each there is a wide 
bed. chiffonier, wardrobe, set marble wash basin, etc. 

\ door on the port side of the main cabin leads aft into 
the pantry, which is fitted up with dressers for china, etc., 
sink and draining boards, and a linen closet. Further 
aft and connected with the pantry by a swinging door is 
the galley, where there are a French range, two ice boxes, 
one for game and the other for regular stores; a sink, 
dressers, etc. Aft of the galley is the engine room, 1rft. 
long by 16ft. wide. On the port side of the engine room 
is the crew’s water closet. Aft of the engine room is the 
ward room, which is 6ft. long and extends the full 
width of the vessel. On the after partition on either side 
are two gas-pipe berths for the crew. Aft of the ward- 
room on the starboard side is the valet’s room and oppo- 
site on the port side is a trunk room. Next aft come two 
staterooms, one on each side. They are 6ft. 3in. long and 
oft. wide. The one on the starboard is for the captain and 
engineer, while the one on the port side is for the steward 
and cook 

There is &ft. of deck aft of the cabin house, and 15ft. 
forward of it. There is an unobstructed space 18ft. by 
&5it. on top of the cabin house. This deck is covered by 
an awning. The boat is steered from the forward part 
of the upper deck. 

Her dimensions are as follows: 


Length— 
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a ON ne a 3ft. gin 
DE <cERGchvendsaebohionesibsnvaes 4ft. 8in. 
eee (idbkvcnbttetabehunss ses 17ft. 6in. 
Ne ECAR ee bi cos i geet hone bale baie 2ft. gin. 


Rancocas has twin screws and is driven by two 75-horse 
power Standard motors. Her tanks have a capacity of 
1,500 gallons, and with this amount of fuel can cover one 
thousand miles. The boat is lighted throughout by 
electricity, and is heated by steam. The crew comprises 
cight men—namely, captain, engineer, steward, cook and 
four sailors. Two boats are carried on the davits—a 
launch on the starboard side and another boat on the 
port side 

The above outline account shows the possibility of 
securing in this type of craft the maximum of comfort 
and luxury at a minimum of expense. 


Our Boston Letter. 


Boston, Nov. 2.—Although there are still many yachts 
in the water, many of which are likely to stay out for 
many days, active preparations are being made for next 
season’s yachting, both racing and cruising. There is not 
a yacht designer in Boston who has not work on hand. 
and the orders for new boats are coming in thick and 
fast. The builders have already started in, and, at the 
rate new ones are being ordered, it is possible that some 
of the yachts cannot be turned out until the season has 
opened next year. 

Never since its organization have the prospects been 
so bright for the Yacht Racing Association of Massachu- 
setts. The restricted classes have at last found favor 
with the majority of yachtsmen, and there is no doubt 
that they will be well represented during the coming sea- 
son. Ht has been a hard fight for the Association to con- 
vincethe yachtsmen that restrictions are as necessary for 
their protection as the Association itself, but the fight 
has been won, and the system of the Association, govern- 
ing these classes, stands out. we believe, second to that 
of no other association in this country. 

It is well known that simplicity in rules is most likely 
to make them most binding and less likely to be evaded by 
technical distinctions. In the restricted classes of the 
Massachusetts Yacht Racing Association the yachts are 
measured for racing length on the waterline only, but 
there are rules which govern the sail area in ratio to the 
beam, the freeboard, the area and location of the cabin 
floor, the height of the cabin trunk and the headroom. 
These are all simple, and take the place of complicated 
formule for obtaining racing length, the intricacies of 
which do not insure accuracy, and are more or less temp- 
tations to play tricks on the official measurer. 

It was expected that the 3oft. restricted class, which 
has been idle for the past two seasons, and quite indiffer- 
ent for some years, would be revived next year. A com- 
bination of Marblehead yachtsmen had considered the 
matter, and it was thought that as many as twelve 30- 
footers would be built; but for some reason, it was de- 
cided to abandon the project, and there is now little like- 
lihood of any 30-footers being built this winter, But, 
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although by this decision, the Association loses the op- 
portunity for a decided revival of that interesting class, it 
will not lose oe for the majority of those who con- 
templated building 30-footers are going to build for the 
25ft. and a2r1ft. restricted classes. 

One thing that is calculated to bring out a great interest 
in the 25ft. restricted class is the advent of a yacht from 
Herreshoff’s board for Lawrence Percival, of the Cor- 
inthian and Burgess yacht clubs. For some years none 
but Massachusetts designers have been represented in this 
class, and it is interesting to know just how the local 
men will fare against the avowed invincible. They do not 
seem to have any fears of the Bristol man, but, on the 
contrary, are very anxious to compete with his models. 

Burgess and Crowninshield are the only ones, at pres- 
ent, who are at work on Y. R. A. 25-footers. Burgess has 
three and Crowninshield one. It is not known that Han- 
ley has one in prospect, but it would not be surprising 
if both he and Shiverick are represented before the sea- 
son opens. So keen is the competition for next season’s 
racing that most of the yachtsmen who have placed 
orders have given strict commands that their names be not 
to be divulged. There seems to be no valid reason for 
this except that they wish to figure as dark horses. One 
of the Burgess boats, a 28ft. yawl, rating 25ft., is known 
to be for Vice-Com. Walter Burgess, of the Boston Y. C., 
‘but the other two still remain in the dark. Crownin- 
shield’s 25-footer is for F. G. Macomber, Jr., of the 
Corinthian and Burgess yacht clubs, who is very de- 
sirous of booming the class. Mr. Macomber was the 
owner of Chewink, which showed up well in last season’s 
races. 

But the star class will be the restricted 21-footers. As 
in the larger class, some of the prospective owners of new 
ones wish to be unknown at present, but there are enough 
on the ilst of open ones to insure the greatest number 
of entries the cla s has ever known. It is known that 
nine of these boats are to be built, and there seem to be 
prospects for more. Four of the new 21-footers 
will be designed by Crowninshield. They are for Charles 
Francis Adams, 2d: C. H. W. Foster, Richard Hutchin- 
son and Charles Hayden and Arthur H. Parker. Burgess 

‘has two—one for Sumner H. Foster. who raced Opitsah 
III. during the pa-:t season, and the other for a dark 
horse from Marblehead. It was learned to-day that Small 
Brothers are to design two, but the owners are not known. 
Vice-Com. H. H. Wiggin, of the Annisquam Y. C., has 
said that he will build a new one to take the place of 
Tabasco III., and there is little doubt that Fred Lawley’s 
order is from him. It is possible that Reginald Board- 
man, of the Manchester Y. C., will order a new one. 

Burgess, Crowninshield and Small Brothers have orders 
for 18ft. knockabouts, and there is little doubt that this 
class will be as much in favor as during the past season. 
The members of the Knockabout Association have got the 
Corinthian bug, and at their meeting Friday evening, it 
was voted that a new rule be established, making it 
compulsory for the yachts to be sailed by amateurs, each 
of whom must be a member of the club in which the yacht 
is enrolled. The final outcome of this measure will de- 
pend on whether the Yacht Racing Association of Massa- 
chusetts will adopt it in its rules governing the class. 
If the Association should not adopt the rule there would 
likely be a combination of professional and amateur 
skippers in the open races. 

The yacht yards are commencing to fill up; Borden’s 
beach is nearly full, and Hanley has a number in the 
basin and on the beach, while Lawley’s basin and yard are 
filled. In Lawley’s basin are the steam yachts Valda, 
Dreamer, Cloelia, Aquilo, Peregrine, Telka, Avenel, My 
Gypsy, Attaguim and Elida; sailing yachts, Hildegarde, 
Senta, Alert, Clarissa, auxiliary schooner Idler, Hope 
Leslie, Ivanhoe, Alborak, Jubilee, Charmer, Coronilla, 
Petrel, Ventura, Elaine, Gorilla, Verande, Indra and 
Triton. On the beach are the steam yachts Monoloa 
Ilybius, Iris, Sally, Eugenia, Anago and Apache; sailing 
yachts, Sybyl, Gundred, Gloriana, Shark, Milicete, King 
Philip, Vidofner, Sirona, Heron, Halaia, Rowena, Oeewa, 
Hullabaloo, Anaqua, Suzette, Helene, Bobs, Rip, Paola, 
Helen, Brigand, Melusina, Idle Hour, Handzel, Vraik, 
Babs, Chappequoit, Julnar, Hyperion, Virginia, Oriana, 
Tabasco III., Ursula, Aspinette, Dixey, Squeteague, Sally 
Parsons, Pepper. Guide, Kate C., Edith, Melma, Polly, 
Wafreda, Hulda, Minister and The Wind. 

There is to be a class of one-design sailing dories at the 
South Boston Y. C. The design has been drawn by 
Samuel Coupal, of Crowninshield’s office, and the boats 
are likely to be built by Graves, of Marblehead. A class 
of these boats were sailed at the Dorchester Y. C. during 
the past season with much success, and there is good 
prospect of interclub racing next season. Six new ones 
have been ordered by members of the South Boston Y. C., 
and it is expected that more are.to follow. 

Crowninshield has an order for a 35ft. launch for F. W. 
Merrick and a t2ft. fin-keel scow for George Lee. 

Small Brothers are designing a 50ft. auxiliary yawl for 
C. C. Warren, of Sandusky. O.; a 31ft. cruising yawl 
for F. C. Rogers, of Providence; an 18ft. knockabout, 
two 21-footers, Y. R. A., and a 23ft. cruising yawl. 

Isaac B. Mills has an order for one of the largest 

cruising schooners that has been designed here for a 
number of years. She will be ro4ft. on the waterline. 
123ft. over all, 25.3ft. beam and 12.5ft. draft. She will 
be built at Gloucester, and, like the fishermen that are 
turned out at that port, she will be very heavily timbered. 
She w Il have all the interior fittings of the modern cruis- 
ine schooner. Mills also has an order for a 30ft. cruising 
vawl. 
Pred Lawley is working on designs fora 46ft. auxiliary 
vewl, a 50ft. auxiliary schooner, a 21ft. auxiliary knock- 
phout. a Y. R. A, 21-footer. an 18ft. knockabout and a 
23/t. speed launch. Joun B. Kit.een. 





Y. R. A. of Long Island Sound. 


On Thursday, Oct. 31, delegates of the different clubs 
belonging to the Yacht Racing Association of Long 
Island. und met at the Hotel Manhattan. New York 
city, to discuss the advisability of accepting the new 
rating rule that has been recently adopted the Larch- 
mont and Seawanhaka Corinthian yacht clubs. 

Th emeeting was called at the suggestion of the Sea- 
wanhakg Corinthian Y. C., the members of which club 
felt that unless all the clubs and the Association 


race under one rule there would be constant friction and 
trouble. The majority of the delegates representing the 
different clubs are not in favor of the rule, but all felt 
that. it would be disastrous for the two largest clubs on 
the Sound—namely, the Larchmont and Seawanhaka 
Corinthian—to race under one rule while the Association 


‘was racing under another, and rather than have this state 


of affairs exist, it would be better for them (the Associa- 
tion) to adopt the rule, even should it prove a poor one 
for them to continue under the present rule. 

Some amendments were suggested, and it was finally 
agreed that. the Executive Committee of the Association 
should confer with the Larchmont and Seawanhaka 
Corinthian yacht clubs with the idea that some modifica- 
tions could be made that would make the rule suitable 
to all. On Friday, Nov. 15, another meeting will be 
held, and at this time the committee will report as to the 
result of the conference. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the present unfortu- 
nate state of affairs exists, and it is due in a measure to 
the fact that the Larchmont Y. C., the largest and most 
influential club on ‘the Sound, does not belong to the 
Association. Their strength is so great that the Asso- 
ciation is forced in many ways to await any action that 
the Larchmont may take, and make their arrangements in 
accordance. If the Larchmont Y. C.:belonged to the As- 
sociation all this would be obviated. The Larchmont Y. 
C. can get along without the Assoiation better than the 
Association can get along without it, and that club feels 
by joining that it has nothing to gain, and perhaps some- 
thing to lose. The Association should be supported, and 
not until all the clubs on the Sound are united can there 
be harmony and success. 


At the City Island Yards. 


ALL the builders at City Island with the exception of 
Hawkins have had a very busy fall hauling yachts and 
getting them berthed in their winter quarters. The 
autumn has been so open and the weather so perfect for 
sailing that a number of owners have deferred laying 
up their boats till the last minute, and there are several 
boats still in the water. 

At Hawkins’ yard there are but four boats, and the 
beach looks bare. The cup defender Columbia is there; 
she has been entirely stripped and her mast removed. A 
shed has been built over her deck, and her topsails and 
bottom will be protected by canvass. The 70-footer Mine- 
ola, the 46ft. fin-keel cutter Carmita and Departure com- 
plete the list at Hawkins’. 

At Robinson's yard, which adjoins Hawkins’, are the 
following: William Ringler’s steam yacht Comet and the 
steam yacht Pioneer. The sloops in the yard include 
Bradley Eaton’s Tomah, T. W. Satterthwait’s Olga, 
James Paul, Jr.’s, Momo, J. R. Collin’s Rambler, T. Hub- 
bard’s Marjorie, William Wood’s Ladona, M. W. Bron- 
son’s Trochilus, W. W. Hall’s Nautus, R. Dryer’s yawl 
Clytie, William Anderson’s yawl Active, T. M. Hall’s 
catboat Pastime, the cutters Carita and Hispaniola, and 
the catboat Juanita, and Jessie, Mignon, Nomad, Flora, 
Mystic, Ventura and Ondawa. - 

Robert Jacobs has in his basin and yard already some 
fifty steam yachts, schooners and sloops. In the basin 
are these steam yachts: Archibald Watt’s Golden Rod, 
E. H. Townsend’s Bo Peep, and G. Hansel’s Alemeda. 
Other steam yachts in the yard are: Howland Leavitt's 
Rush, Charles J. Miller’s Mariquita, Clark Miller’s Wol- 
verine, John D. Crimmins’ Christine, and E. H. 
Weatherbee’s Twinkle. Mr. Jacobs also has William 
Brewster’s schooner Elmina, W. G. Brokaw’s schooner 
Amuorita, C. H. Clemens’ yawl Adventurer, and William 
C, Whitney’s bath-boat. 

Among the sloops are L. H. Smith’s Queen Mab, 
George E. Ide’s Cara, Joseph Fallert’s Scapha, William 
M. Fleiss’ Josephine, George F. Parker, Jr.’s, Razma- 
tang, William Jackson’s Walre, John Woodbury’s Ade- 
laide, William Putnam’s Hussar J.. R. T. Wainwright's 
Natahka, H. G. Noble’s Gwendolen, H. O. Havemeyer, 
Jr.’s, Esperanza, R. N. Ellis’ Hera, Charles Stewart's 
While Away, J. D. Billard’s Tempus, Frank Toucey’s 
Nirvana, J. M. Ellsworth’s Lorelei, R. H. Eggleston's 
Sunshine, William Barnum’s Ala, M. W. Barball’s Tona, 
T. D. Young, Jr.’s, Chipmunk, J. M. Laidlaw’s Geral- 
dine, M. Vernon’s Vivien, Clifford Brokaw’s Mab II., 
A. H. Landon’s Lucille, Charles M. Pratt’s Shrimp, 
Charles Hart’s Simita, F. L. Rosenwald’s Irex, David 
Gregg, Jr.’s, Possum. John Hyslop’s Fern, E. H. 
Weatherbee’s Bubble, Charles Johnston’s Arna, Dwight 
Braman’s Fredonia, Charles Pratt’s O’Shima, and the 
Hester, the Indra and the Atala. 

Mr. Jacob is building for Mr. Grier Hirsh, of York, 
Pa., from designs made by Mr. C. D. Mower, an aux- 
iliary cruising yawl. This boat is now being planked, and 
will be completed about Dec. 1. When finished Mr. 
Mower will take the boat, with several friends, to Florida, 
where she is to be used. She is 27{t. on the waterline, 
38ft. over all, r1ft. 6in. beam, and 18in. draft. The sail 
plan contains 850 sq. ft. She is equipped with a five horse- 
power Snedeker motor. There is 6ft. headroom in the 
cabin, which is 8ft. long with a berth on either side. 
Forward on the port side is the lavatory, and opposite is 
the gallery. The boat has oak frames and is planked with 
yellow pine. 

Mr. Jacob will also build an auxiliary cruising 
schooner from designs made by Mr. Henry Wintering- 
ham for Mr. Frank St. John, the present owner of the 
46ft. cutter Nautilus. 

The English cutter Queen Mab is to be partly rebuilt. 
Her copper has been taken off, and she is to have a new 
deck and some new planking and frames. This work is 
being dore by Mr. Jacoh. 

At Wocd’s yard are the following boats: J. B. Mills’ 
Kestrel, Roger Maxwell’s Hummer, Harry Maxwell’s 
Leda, J. S. Wood’s Infanta, and Clifford Brokaw’s Dor- 
wina. 

The cruising cutter that Mr. Wood is building for Mr. 
George Bullock, cf_Cincinnati, from designs made by 
Messrs. Gardner & Cox, is now in frame. She is a hand- 
some boat of a healthy type, and will make a fine 
cruiser. She is of semi-composite construction, and Mr. 
Wood is putting most superior work in her, The boat 
will be finished by the first of December, and will be 


— 


taken to Nassau, Bahama Islands, her owner intending 
to use it for winter cruising in the West Indies. 

A. Hansen, whose South Brooklyn yard has been ab- 
sorbed by the Morse Iron Works, has moved to City 
Island and taken a yard there. Mr. Oswald G. Villard’s 
Hilgarda. Mr. George Matthews’ yawl Escape, Mr. 
George Rockwood’s schooner Minta, Mr. F. S. Turner’s 
schooner Rowena, and the 7oft. sloop Eleanor are laid 
up at this yard. 


Pantooset. 


PANTOOSET, the steel, ocean-going steam yacht, build- 
ing at the Bath Iron Works, from designs made by Mr. 
W. J. J. Young, for Mr. Albert S. Bigelow, of Boston, is 
now in frame, and the builders hope to have the yacht 
ready for delivery to the owner by May, 1902. Mr. 
Bigelow contemplates a trip around the world as soon as 
the yacht is completed. 

Pantooset will be 175ft. on the waterline, 2(2ft. 6in. 
over all, 27ft. 2in. moulded beam, 16ft. 6in. moulded 
depth, and 13ft. draft. The yacht is being constructed 
under survey of the United States Standard Shipbuilders’ 
and Owners’ Association, and all her scantlings will equal 
or exceed their requirements, and she will therefore re- 
ceive the highest classification. 

The interior of the vessel is well laid out, and the 
following description is taken from the Boston Herald: 

The dado of these rooms will be finished in Hungarian 
ash, above which the sides will be covered with cretonne. 
The ceilings will be finished in white gloss. Just forward 
of the owner’s rooms are located two staterooms. These 
two rooms will be finished in birdseye maple. The 
officers’ quarters are situated between the collision bulk 
head and the owner’s rooms. They consist of a room fo 
the captain, a stateroom for the mates and a stateroom 
for the steward and chief cook. A bathroom is also pro 
vided for the use of the officers. A doub!e forecastle is 
located in the extreme forward portion of the vessel. 

Abaft the machinery space are located the main saloon 
and accommodations for guests, consisting of four state 
rooms and two toilet rooms. 

The forward end of the deck house contains the vesti 
bule, with stairs leading to quarters below. Abaft the 
vestibule a commodious dining room, finished in ma 
hogany, is situated. It is furnished with the usual tables, 
chairs, sideboard and buffets. Adjoining the dining room 
the pantry and galley are located, which are fitted with 
all the necessary conveniences. The officers’ mess room 
is situated in the deck house, between the boiler and cn 
gine rooms, over the transverse coal bunker, and is con 
nected with the galley by a passageway. The quarter 
master’s room and the deck storage room are located jut 
aft of the officers’ wardroom. The chief and assistant 
engineers are quartered in the deck house, aft of the cn 
gine room, and the doors are so arranged that they lead 
to the metal balcony over the engine room, thus keeping 
the engine room officers near their stations. The deck 
drawing room and the after vestibule are located in the 
after portion of the deckhouse. They will be finished in 
mahogany, and the drawing room fitted with set pieces 
of furniture. 

The chart house will be built of teak, and all fastenings 
will be non-magnetic. In the forward part the wheel 
room will be situated, and the after part will contain 
the navigator’s room, which will be furnished with all 
the necessary facilities. The top of the chart house will 
be carried out to the sides of the ship, forming the navi 
gating bridge. 

The motive power consists ci a vertical, triple-expansion 

engine, which, under forced draft, will develop 1,100 
indicated horse-power. The cylinders are 16 by 26in. by 
42 by 27in. stroke. Steam will be furnished by three Almy 
water-tube boilers. The speed of the vessel will be about 
fourteen knots. She will have a bunker capacity, when 
full, of 145 tons. A double bottom under the fire room 
forms the reserve feed water tanks. Besides the usual 
auxiliary equipment, the vessel will have an evaporating 
slant. 
The Pantooset will he commanded by Capt. Alex Cork- 
um, and the chief engineer will be Mr. Fred C. Bailey. 
These gentlemen are superintending the construction of 
the hull and machinery. 


Small Yacht Construction and 
Rigging. 
BY LINTON HOPE. 

Part Il.—Chapter Il.—Bendirg and Setting Sails. 


Tue art of bending sails and stretching them properly is very 
little known among amateurs, and can_ only be thoroughly ac- 
quired after many years’ experience. Even among professional 
yacht skippers there are many why cannot stretch a new sail 
properly. 

Most sails are spoiled by hauling out the head ‘and foot too 
tightly on the spars. A new sail should only be hauled out on the 
spars till the bolt-rope is just “hand” tight; and when it is laced 
it should be slack enough to just admit one’s finger between the 
spars and bolt-rope. More strain can be put on the luff of th 
sail than on the head and foot, as the roping is stouter, and in 
most modern racing sails it is of wire, so that there is no fear of 
overstretching it. 

To bend a gaff mainsail shackle the throat cringle to the jaws 


of the gaff; or if the sail is very hizh-peaked, like a gunter lug, 
seize the cringle to the jaws with a little drift, so as to allow a 
small amount of vertical movement when the gaff is weil up and 


down the mast. 

Reeve the peak lacing through the hole in the end of the gaff 
and haul out gently, as described above; pass about four turns 
through the lacing hole and peak cringle, and as many more 
around the gaff, finishing off with two half-hitches round the lot 
All the lacings must be spliced, cither directly into the’ cringles 
on the sail or else have an eye-spiice in one end and be rove 
through the cringle and their own eye The latter method enables 
the lacing to be easily detached from the sail without cutting the 
splice. 

The head of the sail has now to be 'aced to the yard, and the 
lacing must be made fast, as above, to the throat cringle, and not 
to the first lacing eyelet, as is usually done. The object of this 
departure from the o!d custom is that if the lacing is made fast to 
the first eyelet it is always tending to drag that portion of the sail 
round the spar; whereas, if it is fast to the cringle itself, the strain 
on all the lacing eyes is equal. This should be especially borne in 
mind in reeving a luff lacing round a mast. The head lacing 
should have a marline hitch at each turn. Seize the tack cringle 
with wire to the eye on the reef gear at the fore end of the boom, 
and get it down as closely as possible or it will not roll up well. 
Reeve the clew lacing through the reef gear eye on the after end. 
and haul the foot a the sail out in the same way as the head 
was done, but passing the turns of the lacing round the boom 
backward and forward instead of round and round. The chject 


of this is to prevent the sail from twisting round the boom when 
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SAIL PLAN—DESIGN NO. 2. 


rolled up in reefing. This is also prevented by a small groove in 
the upper side of the boom for the bolt rope to lie in and also by 
the way in which the foot lacing is passed. On sails without roller 
reef gear it is usual to pass the foot lacing simply round and 
round the boom through the lacing eyelets without the marline 


hitch used on the head lacing; but for a roller sail the lacing is 
passed through the first eyelet, round the boom, back through the 
same eyelet, and along the foot of the sail to the next eyelet, re- 
peating this for the whole of the distance, the result being a round 
turn at each eyelet and the lacing passing —< the sail from 

ut being alter- 


eyelet to eyelet without going round the boom, 






















VARIOUS ARRANGEMENTS OF MAINSHEETS. 


‘ 


nately on each side of the sail, and preventing it twisting on the 
spar. 

When the head and foot of the sail are bent to the spars the 
sail should be slowly hoisted and the luff lacing rove; or, if mast 
hoops are used, they should be bent on. There are two methods 
of reeving a luff lacing, the first being simply round the mast and 
through each eyelet, and the other being round the mast and 
through the first eyelet and back round the mast on the same side 
to the second eyelet, etc., thus keeping the lacing from eyelet to 
eyelet on the fore side of the mast and never taking the lacing 
round the spar at all. This form of lacing undoubtedly travels 


tightly alon I r ’ 
the luff as closely as possible round the roller. This sewing cannot 


better on the mast, but it is liable to pull the luff of the sail 
alternately to port and starboard at each eyelet. 

A roller foresail is bent to the roller by first hauling the luff 
the roller and then sewing the two strips of canvas on 


be too tight. 

There are two other methods of attaching the sail to the roller, 
but. they are neither of them so good as sewing. 

One way is to have the sail roped like an ordinary sail and bend 
it on the roller, seizing it at each eyelet. This is the worst pos- 
sible method, as the sail is sure to get slack between the seizings, 


and to slip round the roller, 


The third plan is to slip the luff of the sail between the two 
halves of a wooden roller and screw it tightly together on the sail; 
also a bad method, 

A gunter lug, or any other form of lug, is bent to the yard and 
boom in just the same way as the gaff sail, except that instead of 
lacing the head to the yard in the case of a balance lug it should 
be seized to it at each eyelet with small pieces of marline, called 
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“nettles”; then, if one is chafed through between the yard and 
the mast, the others will not be affected, and the sail will still set 
all right; but if a sail of this sort is merely laced to the yard, and 
the lacing chafes asunder, the whole head of the sail comes adrift 
at once, and is useless. 

A topsail is bent in this way to both yard and jackyard; but in 
this case the stops are used to save time in bending and unbend- 
ing the sail, as in all large yachts the sail is unbent every time it is 
stowed after use. Such a topsail as that of the No. 2 boat need 
not be unbent every time, but the spars, being bamboo, are very 
light, and it is merely rolled round them and stowed away in the 





METHOD OF ATTACHING FORESHEET. 


cabin, one end being right up in the bows of the boat and the sail 
triced up close under the deck at one side; so that it is quite out 
of the way. 

To set a gaff mainsail (No. 2 type) haul on both halliards equally, 
so that the gaff goes up more or less horizontal, till the throat 
halliard is right vl belay the peak and set up the throat as taut 
as possible with the purchase. Then get the peak- up till a few 
small wrinkles show from peak to tack, especially just at the 
throat. Do not overdo this, especially with a new sail. 

To set a roller foresail let the roller line run out steadily, haul- 
ing the sheet aft till the sail is unrolled. Be sure and keep a light 
strain on the roller line when unrolling, and on the sheet when 
rolling up, and keep the sheets quite slack when the sail is rolled 
> and not in use. By attending to these rules, a roller headsail 
should never give trouble. 

To set a high-peaked gaff sail, like No. 1, hoist the sail with 


the peak halliard till it is up as far as it will go; then haul away 
on the throat or main halKard till the sail is up, and set up on the 
main purchase till the luff is as taut as possible. If there are 
any wrinkles at the jaws slack off a little of the peak halliard till 
the sail sets fairly all over. If the peak of either type of sail is not 
up enough the sail will be tight from the jaws to the end of the 
boom, and is quite useless. . : 
To set any form of lug, shackle on the tack; then hoist the sail 
as high as it will go with the main halliard and set up on the 
main or tack purchase till the luff is taut. f 
To set a ponent topsail bend the halliard on the yard with a 
rolling hitch, and the sheet on the jackyard in the same way, 
taking great care to get them both exactly in the right places. 
Hoist the sail chock up into the sheeve hole and belay the 
halliard; take the tack line round the fore side of the mast and 
belay on the opposite side to the sail, getting it as taut as possible. 
Take a pull on the peak halliards till the gaff is peaked up a bit 
higher t it should be; then sheet home the topsail as hard as 
you can and belay, slacking up the peak again to its normal 
osition. 
‘To set a spinnaker unhook the spring hook of the halliard off 
the weather shroud and hook it into the head cringle of the spin- 
naker; take the guy outside the shroud and runner on the weather 
side and hook the spring hook into the eye on the end of the 
spinnaker boom and the tack cringle of the sail. Haul the sail 
chock up on the halliard and belay; make the end of the sheet 
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fast to the mast, and run the boom forward till the jaws can. be 
shipped on the mast well up from the deck; then square away on 
the guy, and the sail is set. i 

To set a jib hook the tack on the hook of the bowsprit traveler 
and haul out; hook the halliards on the head of the sail and the 
sheets on the clew; then set the halliards up as taut as possible. 

To stow a mainsail lower away on the halliards till the gaff or 
yard is resting on the boom; take the leach of the sail as far 
orward as it will go, and roll the bunt or body of the sail up till 
it stows snugly. Before lowering get the sail tyers ready along the 
boom, With a racing sail it is best not to take the leach forward, 
but to stow the sail as it fails on the boom; but it does not make 
such a neat stow. See that the boom is firmly in the crutch. In 
covering the sail unhook the halliards and lace the cover round 
the mast; then haul the cover aft and lace it, or hook it under 
the boom, hooking the i halliards to a canvas band passed 
round the stowed sail, and set up hand taut. 
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Turkey Shooting in Tennessee. 


To many people there are few things more enjoyable and exciting 
than a turkey shoot. Let us imagine a bright, sunshiny day in 
November; say a day or two before Thanksgiving. The air is 
crisp with the breath of frost, and as we proceed on our way noth- 
ing is better than a foot race to send the blood tingling to every 
nerve and to warm and steady us for the work soon to begin. 

Arriving at the shooting range, we find twenty-five or thirty fat 
turkeys, weighing from 16 to 40lbs. each, and fit to grace the table 
of a king. The manager quickly steps off %yds, and digs a pit 
that will conceal the body of the Repent turkey. In this the 
bird is placed, and then covered with two wide, heavy planks. In 
the joining edges of these planks a notch is cut that will receive 
the turkey’s neck, without allowing the head to be withdrawn. 
The head forms the target at which we are to shoot Myds., off- 
hand, using rifles with plain open sights. While the turkey is 
being put in the pit another party has tied a 40lb. gobbler to a 
stake 350yds. away, its whole body being exposed. The string 
which is tied to its leg is 6 or 8ft. long, allowing it to stand up- 
right and to change its position. Everything is now ready; so 
look out! Everybody behind the line! 

The shooters line up and the clerk takes their names in order. 
Let us now take a look at the guns before the match begins. At 
the head of the line are four .32-20s, Marlin and Winchester. Next 
are three .32-40s. After these, two .25-25s. On the right are two 
-25-36s, the most powerful guns on the field. A .45-70 Winchester 
completes the armament arrayed against the innocent and unsus- 
pecting turkey. 

But it is too late to moralize now. The excitement is irresistible; 
and at the call of his name a tall, slender young man steps to the 
line, a .32-20 in his hand. He raises his gun and takes deliberate 
aim, but at the moment of pulling trigger, we observe that his 
ane a eye” closes suddenly, and the bullet flies wide of the 
mark. He simply “dodged,” which, however, is fatal to rifle shoot- 
ing. He steps back with a look of chagrin on his face, but his 
determined eye and firmly set jaw speak better for him next time. 
But he need not feel so downcast, for the last man has just low- 
ered his gun, and the turkey still holds the fort, bidding defiance 
to the enemy. We begin to fear for him, however, and not with- 
out reason, for that tall, young man fires again, and at the crack 
of the gun we find that half the turkey’s bill has been shot away. 

Sut he quickly rallies and is still game. After this several shots 
are fired without effect. Finally a keen-eyed, middle-aged man 
steps to the mark. Raising his gun, a "25.25, he fires quickly, and 
as the smoke drifts away, we are conscious of a blank somewhere. 

Presently we hear a fluttering noise, and the body of the turkey 
emerges from the pit, its —— struggles throwing off the heavy 
planks that confined it. This was due to the fact that the terrific 
force of the little bullet had torn the head into fragments, thus re- 
leasing the body, which directed its strength against one of the 
planks only. This bird, at 10 cents per shot, brought the owners 
$1.50, although many others brought as much as each. 

There are many things that seem easier than they really are, and 
killing turkeys dead at %yds., off-hand and with plain sights, is 
one of them. Several turkeys having been killed in the pit, the 
guns are now trained on the big gobbler 350yds. away, its body 
looming up very conspicuously. Any of the guns named are 
strong enough to reach and kill at this distance; but the .25-25 and 
-25-36 are specially adapted to this range. There, as before, plain, 
open sights are to be used. To kill at this distance requires good 
nerve, keen sight and a knowledge of gauging and studies: 

The first to fire shot a .32-40, which was seen to strike the ground 
10ft. in front of the turkey. In quick succession came the reports 
of the other guns, the bullets falling to the right and to the left, 
in front and behind the turkey, while one of them cut the string 
which held. A chase now ensues, but he is soon caught and 
placed again at the post. Again the bullets fly, and the fine marks- 
men strain every nerve to “bring down the game,” without avail. 

Presently a large man, carrying a .45-70, takes his stand, and at 
the report of his gun—which is like that of a small cannon—the 
turkey falls. The bullet tore a hole through its shoulder large 
enough to receive the barrel of the gun. The big man was cheered 
heartily for defeating the crack shots, with their fine guns. But 
he wasted much ball and powder in his vain efforts to add another 
bird to his string, while the others fully redeemed themselves be- 
fore the sport was over. In the contest, the .25-25 and the .25-36 
developed the strongest shooting powers, and proved the ideal 
guns for the purpose. The .25-20 and the .32-20 and .32-40, however, 
carried off a fair percentage of the prizes. There are many things 
to see and learn at a turkey shoot, and I am sure many of your 
readers would be induced to indulge were my poor pen able to do 
the subject justice, D. B. CHENAULT. 


CASTALIAN SprInGs, Tenn. 





Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


Cincinnati, O.—The following scores were made in regular com- 
petition by members of the Cincinnati Rifle Association, at Four- 
Mile House, Reading road, Oct. 27. Conditions, 200yds., standard 





target. Gindele was declared standard for the day with the good 
score of 89. Weather, cloudy; thermometer, 58; wind, 2 to 3 
o'clock: 

| ee 89 87 8079 79415 778 6 826 
Strickmeier 89 83 8279 78411 5 8 9 8 6—36 
POMEE casecncsesved 88 88 87 83 83-429 9 5 9 6 10—39 
OME “gscovcessvas 87 79 79 79 78402 10 9 9 8 945 
EOE s0cdccisctsions 84 84 83 81 80412 610 9 9 9-43 
NEN Noxscescssssccutecasuep 80 80 79 80 77-396 710 6 8 6—37 
OO Sarr ee 76 72 68 67 66-349 774 8 834 
SEE. ocivesaceccvedh p---. 7 73 71 70 69-358 6 6 8 6 9—35 
Enderbrook 74 72 68 68 65-347 — ww ww wk wk 
ee ee 74 71 68 .. ..—233 

Hoffman 71 71 69 67 67-345 6066 6 7 34 
 ckcnintaveuite+< 70 66 64 59 57—316 ‘ 

SUE | cicdecusansnspedinnahaden’ Wh se. <3 as ee De é 


William S. Saunders, the proprietor of the Congamond 
Lake House at Southwick, lately caught in the late, a short 
distance from his house, a golden carp weighing 21 
pounds and 9 ounces, 34 inches long, 9 inches deep, and 
54 inches thick. The scales near the tail were 2% inches 
wide. This is by far the largest fish ever caught in 
Massachusetts. Bass weighing 10 pounds have frequently 
been caught in the lake. and these fish were supposed to 
be the largest found there. The State stocked these 
ponds years ago with carp.—Hampshire Gazette, North- 
hampton, Mass. 





“Your friend Bumhunter was out gunning again to-day.” 
“Yes, and he had great luck.” - 


“Nonsense! he didn’t thing.” 
Se eESaae din tes te eo ene oad Bb Reed 0 cou 
Philadelphia Press. 





Grapshooting. 
atin nie 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 


a 


Fixtures. 


Nov. 67.—Peru, Ind.—Peru Gun Club’s live-bird tournament; 
handicap; high guns. ae : 

Nov. 20.—Sistersville, Va.—Fall tournament of the Sistersville 
Gun Club; $60 added money. Ed. O. Bower (Dade), Sec’y-Treas. 

Nov. 22-24.—St. Louis, Mo.—Contest for the St. Louis Republic 
championship cup (Nov. 23) and three-day open tournament. Her- 
bert Taylor, Secy, 1004 Chemical Building. 

Nov.26-28.—Pheenix, Ariz.—Ninth annual tournament of the 
Arizona Sportsmen’s Association, under the management of the 
Phenix Gun Club. W. L, Pinney, Sec’y. oe 

Nov. 28.—Ossining, N. Y.—All-day target shoot of the Ossining 
Gun Club. Roast Turkey. C. G. Blandiord, Capt. 

Nov. 28.—Cleveland, O.—Shoot of the Cleveland Gun Club. 

Nov. 28-29.—Milwaukee, Wis.—Tournament of the South Side 
Gun Club. 

sone, N. J.—South Side Gun Club target shoot, every Sat- 
urday afternoon. 

Chicago. Ill.—Garfield Gun Club’s live-bird trophy shoots, first 
and third Saturdays of each month, Grounds, West Monroe street 
and Fifty-second avenue. Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec y. 


CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 


Nov. 20.—Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—Shoot given by Mr. 
S. M. Van Allen, who donates a Daly gun; $20, 25 birds, latter 
extra; high guns; handicap; all entrance money goes into the 


urse. f . 

PT eserente Park, Queens, L. I.—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 

kL. k &. Trains direct to grounds. Completely appointed 

shooting grounds ey ready ae Ae, club shoots or private 
tice. Café and hotel accommodations. 

WTaterstate Park, Queens, L. I.—Weekly shoot of the New Utresht 

Gun Club—Saturdays. 


1902, 


Jan. 14-17.—Hamilion, Ont.—Twelfth annual tournament of the 
Hamilton Gun Club. F. B. Vallance, Cor. Sec’y. |, 

May 6-9.—Interstate Park, L, I.—Interstate Association s Grand 
American Handicap at targets. Edward Banks, Sec’y; Elmer E. 
Shaner, M r. 5 aha 

May 7-10.—Interstate Park, L. I.—Interstate Association's Grand 
American Handicap at targets. Edward Banks, Sec’y; Elmer E. 
Shaner, Manager. ; : 

May 13-16.—Oil City, Pa—Annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Sportsmen’s Association, under the auspices of the Oil City 
Gun Club. F. S. Bates, Cor. Sec'y. : 

May 30-31.—Union as Ind.—Spring tournament of the Parent 
Grove Gun Club. O. E. Fouts, Sec’y. 





DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries ave invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed. Ties 
on all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported. Mai 
all such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York, 


THE programme of the Sisterville (W. Va.) Gun_ Club’s fall 
tournament, to be held Nov. 20, is ready for distribution. Of the 
twelve target events nine are at 15 targets, $1.50 entrance, and the 
remaining three at 20 targets, $2 entrance. Each event has $5 
added money. Shooting will commence at 9:30 o’clock. | Blue- 
rock sand magautrap will be used. Some crisp information is 
presented as follows: ep 

“We have ordered nice weather, but don’t get angry if it’s 
something else. 

“Shooting will commence promptly at 9:30 A. M., even though 
the sun be shining. 

“Bluerock targets thrown 
expense, be 

“Listen, you shooters: The referee’s decision shall be final under 
all circumstances. This is no kid. | : 

“Any contestant detected dropping for place willfully and 
maliciously will be required to prove it. . 

“The one entering and shooting through entire programme and 
making the lowest average will be presented with a fine silk um- 
brella by Hon. Geo. E. Work. Not necessary to break them all 
to win here, ; . 

“The J. Y. McNaught system of handicapping—Il6yds, for every- 
body—will be used at this tournament. We have tried it to our 
entire satisfaction. Don’t insist upon standing at a greater dis- 
tance, as you may miss a few as it is. : 

“Division of money something new: 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. 

“Tt will be the fault of Dr. Jas. R. Stathers, our club machinist, 
if any targets are broken by the trap, and he should be held 
‘pussonally’ responsible. : ; 

“Dynamite and other explosives sent in care of the secrtary will 
be disposed of as he deems advisable; but he’s a good fellow. 

“At 1 o’clock Mr. Ed O. Bower, otherwise ‘Dade,’ will defend 
the Olin V. Neal trophy, emblematical of the State championship 
at targets, Mr. W. A. Smith, of St. Marys, being the aspirant for 
championship honors. This race will be at 100 birds. 

“AN manufacturers’ agents will be taken to and from the shoot- 
ing grounds in automobiles; but they cannot share in the division 
of the purses, ; z : 

“Every man, woman and child in the United States is requested 
to read and study the advertisements in this programme and 
patronize our advertisers. We sold them all a ‘gold brick’ and 
must square ourselves in some way. Don’t forget that it’s three 
thousand miles to the next town.” 

Mr. Ed O. Bower is secretary-treasurer. 


The programme of the ninth annual tournament of the Arizona 
Sportsmen’s Association, under the management of the Pheenix 
Gun Club, Pheenix, Ariz., Nov. 26 to 28, presents an attractive list 
of competition. On the first day there are eleven events, at 10, 15, 
20 and 25 targets, entrance based on 10 cents per target, excepting 
Nos. 4 and 6, the former the field medal shoot at 15 targets,entrance 
$2.50; the latter the individual bluerock championship at 26 targets, 
entrance $4. The moneys will be divided in some instances accord- 
ing to the equitable system; in others the Rose system and high 
guns. On the second day there are eight events, of which the last 
is the two-man team shoot, $5 entrance per team. The third day 
has three live-bird events; one at 7 birds, entrance $3.50; one at 
15 birds (individual championship medal event), entrance $6.30; one 
at 12 birds (McVeagh handicap), entrance $5. All targets thrown 
from magautrap. Interstate Association rules. Professionals may 
shoot for targets only. Lunch free to participants. Targets 3 cents; 
live birds 25 cents. Excursion rates. Shooting commences at 8:30 
each day. Ship guns, etc., to W. L. Pinney, secretary, 40 North 
Center street, Phoenix, Ariz. 

e 


The trapshooting season of the Huntsville (Ala.) Gun Club closed 
in October, and the trapshooting paraphernalia was stored away 
till the next season’s trap competitions begin. Mr. John Wallace, 
Jr., on the last day, in one event, broke 2 straight, a feat which 
theretofore had -never been accomplished on the club grounds. 


Mr. Edward Banks, secretary-treasurer of the Interstate Asso- 
ciation, informs us that the dates of the Grand American Handicap 
at targets have been changed from May 7 to 10, to May 6 to 9. 


Zz 
The South Side Club, of Oakdale, L. 1. has installed a new 


from a magautrap at the same old 


shooting tower. We are informed that it is 90ft. high, and has 
two different floors, one 60ft. from the foundation, the other on the 
top, from each of which targets will be thrown. This style of 
shooting gives practice in overhead shooting, and in so far as 
trapshooting can do so gives a schooling in shooting at higher 
flights. By way of making the subject clearer, we present in our 
alate an illustration of one used in England. In the report of 
the Crosby-Faulds contest, an incident of the American-Scottish 
team contest in Scotland, Mr. Banks, Forest AND STREAM’S cor- 
respondent on that trip, described the tower as follows: “This [the 
partridge tower] was an erection protected by sheet iron, behind 
which were two traps, one throwing a target to the left directly 
parallel to the score, the other throwing a similar target, but to 
the right. The tower was about 20ft. high, the traps being probably 
25ft. from the ground. The = to the left only went about 
40yds., while that to the right buzzed away fully 60yds., if not 
more.” 
Rg 


Mr. Frank E. Butler was in New York on Friday of last week, after 
an arduous season with Buffalo Bill’s Wild West. He and Mrs. 
Butler (Annie Oakley) had a narrow escape in the wreck of the 
Wild West train, which was wrecked in a head-on collision with 
a freight train at Linwood, N. C., on the morning of Oct. 29, about 
2:30 o’clock. At that hour all were asleep. Mr. Butler’s car was 
the second or third from the collision points, and it reared on 
end in the crash, Mrs. Butler was slightly injured, and Mr. 
Butler escaped unhurt. Bad as was the shock and danger, Mr. 
Butler is deeply thankful that it was no worse. The company was 
en route to Danville, Va., where it was billed to appear that day, 
and that show was to have been the last for this season. The date 
was necessarily cancelled. The eaqinee were totally wrecked, and 
110 Wild West horses were killed. Mrs. Oakley’s guns, which 
were mixed up in the worst tangled debris, were found to be 
uninjured. 

PP 


The illustrations in our trap columns coin two different epochs 
in the history of the Hudson Gun Club, of Jersey City, N. J. 
few lovers of the sport, about six years ago, began competition 
with two traps presented by Mr. Al Heritage, and they held their 
shoots in the first year without any house. Fires in the open air 
served to contribute to their comfort in the cold weather. At the 
end of the first year the smaller club house was built. About two 
years ago the second club house was built, much of it by the mem- 
bers in person. The first officers of the club were as follows: 
President, H. Bock; Secretary, T. Kelly; Treasurer, F, Altz; Shoot- 
ing Captain, J: Hughes. 
4 


Seldom has a match evoked more interest, aside from those 
engaged in by the leading professionals, than that which took 
lace on Wednesday of last week between ex-Sheriff Creamer and 
Mr. T. W. Morfey on the one side, and Messrs. C. A. ‘“‘Ramapo” 
and Ed. Banks on the other, at Interstate Park, L. I. The con- 
ditions were 25 live birds per man, handicap distances. The former 
team won by a score of 45 to 43, Creamer being high man with a 
score of 24 out of 25. 

R 


The daily papers of New York on Friday of last week made 
mention of the death of John L. Chartrand, secretary of the 
Hackensack River Gun Club, of Hoboken, N. J. He was manager 
of a skating rink on Fourteenth street, Hoboken. He was thirty- 
two years old. At the time of his death he was preparing to leave 
on a hunting tte. A pistol, in the hands of his wife, who was 
kissing him good-by, was discharged, with the lamentable result 
above mentioned, 


Mr. J. D. Gay, the famous Kentucky trap shot, won the Ken- 
tucky State championship, after shooting off a tie with Mr, Hutch- 
ings, at the recent tournament of the Kentucky Gun Club at 
Louisville. The Kentucky handicap was won by Mr. C. W. Phellis, 
of Cincinnati, who is a representative of the Hazard Powder 
Company. Each of the three gentlemen before mentioned used 
Parker guns, 

R 


There will be a four-man team race, 25 birds per man, at Inter- 
state Park, L. I., on Nov. 7, on the arrival of the 11:04 train 
from Flatbush avenue station, and the 11:10 train from Long Island 
City. These trains reach the park at 11:41 A. M. The contestants 
are well-known trap shots. After the race there will be a 25-bird 
handicap, $10 entrance, birds extra, high guns. 


There has been an unaccountable change in the matter of matches 
at the traps, in respect to the percentage, which have been shot. 
Heretofore, about one per cent. of the total made has been shot; 
now, about 100 per cent. of those made are shot. 


The American E. C. & Schultze Gunpowder Company, Limited, 
318 Broadway, New York, have recently issued artistic folders, in 
which are set forth the qualities and manner of loading the ““New 
E. C.” and “New Schultze.” Copies will be sent to all applicants, 

Bernard WATERS. 





Mississippi Valley Notes. 


In the semi-monthly contest for the Dupont trophy, at St. Louis, 
on the 20th, Dr. J. W. Smith won the honors. The Doctor shot 
in splendid form, and in the shoot-off killed his 20 straight in 
pretty style, Fred Fink being the runner-up with 17. The scores 
in the preliminary at 10 live birds were: Dr. Gaines 10, Fink 10, 
Jonah 16, Kenyon 10, Spencer 10, Dr. Smith 10, Fuller 8, Bowman 
9, Barrie 8, Herbert 8, Crosby 9, J, Cabanne 8, Rock 9, Dr. Sims 7, 
Frederick 7, Weber 9. 

Carson and Dr. Bell shot a match at 10 live birds at Dupont 
Park on same date. Carson won by 1 bird. 

The quail shooting season opens with us in Illinois this week, 
and many usually steady fellows will be mysteriously absent from 
—- desk and shop at short intervals during the ensuing six 
weeks. 

The St. Louis tournament anent the final contest for the Republic 
cup next month promises to be quite an important meet. It is 
not a that the Republic trophy event will be made an 
open 25-bird sweep, aside from the main contest for the final pos- 
session of the cup. 


The gropectinn to bring the Grand American Handicap of 1902 
to the West, at Kansas City, Mo., will be hailed with delight by the 
shooting fraternity of this great midcontinental region, and the 


officers of the Interstate Association who have decided upon this 
step need have no fears as to the success of this new move. It is 
freely predicted already that the entry list will be the largest in the 
history of this world-famous event; and it is doubtful if a city 
could have been selected where more home enthusiasm and sup- 
port would have been given to the enterprise than at Kansas City, 
which has long ranked as the first and foremost trapshooting center 
in the big valley. 

The quail shooting season opened auspiciously on Friday last. 
Some excellent bags are already reported by the ardent shooters 
who were first in the field, indicating that former estimates of a 
plentiful supply of the birds were not amiss. 

KILLMORE. 





Take inventory of the good things im this issue 
of Forest anp Stream. Recall what a fund was 
given last week. Count on what is to come next 
week. Was there ever in all the world a more 
abundant weekly store of sportsmen’s reading? 
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The Shape of the Stock and Handiness. > 


Tue following is taken from the excellent work “Experts on Guns 
and Shooting,” by G. T. Teasdale-Buckell. It contains many 
valuable ideas, which are worthy of careful consideration ‘by all who 


are learning to shoot, or all who, having learned, wish to shoot 
better: . 


Next to the shape of the rib and false breech, that of the stock 
of a gun is of more importance to correct alignment than any other 
part of it. Many people would place it first, but we think when 
they do this they are perhaps not talking of quite the same thing 
as we are. Those who shoot in any manner in which true align- 
ment between the eye, the rib and the sight is not possible will 
of course depend more on the shape of the stock than upon the 
rib. Theirs is a mechanical aim, to a certain extent, in which shape 
of stock is all-important; but the shape of the stock is always of 
great importance to quickness of aim; consequently there can be 
no first-rate shooting with a stock that does not suit the shooter. 
American and English shooters differ in their views of what a 
stock should be. The former shoot with stocks far more bent than 
the English think well of. The result is that for true alignment 
the English get their heads down, while the Americans get their 
guns up. The position and style of the Americans are, on the 
average, far in advance of those of English shooters. Occasionally 
you see an Englishman who shoots in beautiful style, with his head 
and body only slightly leaning forward; but the rule is a cramped 
position compared with that of the American. At the traps an 
Englishman is frequently seen who stops his birds repeatedly 
nearly on top of the trap, and often he does it with his head well 
up over his gun, in a position in which he sees his rib from end 
to end. But the same man could not always shoot well in the same 
style. He could not possibly know to an inch where he was shoot- 
ing at fast-driven game, sometimes skimming the heather, then, 
again, high overhead, and next crossing in front or quartering; or 
still another, most difficult of all, the quartering bird swooping 
downward. The man who puts his trust in the great number of 
cartridges he can get off from his three guns may make his bag 
on the pigeon shooter’s method; but he who is not happy if his 
bag does not bear some respectable relation to his empty cases 
does not shoot exactly on the methods most suitable to the pro- 
fessional or habitual pigeon shot. 

In England it has come to be general belief that a crooked stock 
will induce shooting under the game. No doubt when a man has 
been in the habit of getting elevation by looking well over his rib 
at his foresight and his game, a change to a crooked stock has the 
effect en We go further, and say that a straight stock always 
comes up higher than a crooked one when a change is made from 
one to the other. Nevertheless it is all a matter of habit. There 
is no more reason for shooting too low with a crooked stock than 
there is for shooting too high with a straight one. In fact, there 
is not so much. The Americans do not habitually shoot below their 
game, nor the Englishmen above theirs; yet it would be so if 
there were any particular elevation — to the different bends. 
With a crooked stock, the left hand has to be brought up a good 
deal higher than the right hand. It is the habitual comparative 
height between the two hands that makes the shooter low with the 
stock more crooked than he has been in the habit of using, 
and sometimes it is the comparative height which makes him high 
with a straighter stock than he has been accustomed to; but this is 
not always the case. We think that _ shooter used to a straight 
stock could train himself in a day to bring up a crooked one on 
the mark without any after correction of the aim. We cannot say 
that a user of crooked stocks could train himself to straight ones 
in a similar time, simply because the crooked-stocked man has 
probably been in the habit of aligning his game accurately, and 
ttis might, to him, be mechanically or physically impossible with 
a straight stock. 

The bend should be just that which, when the cheek is placed 
against the stock, brings the eye into position for the exact eleva- 
tion required by the shooter’s particular method. Cast-off, on the 
other hand, should, when the cheek is in position on the stock, 
bring the eye into alignment with the exact center line of the rib. 
These are two broad rules of stock-making, and after them comes 
the art of gun-making. Given a compliance with those two rules 
and yet the stock may be of a thousand different shapes. Cast-off, 
for instance, may be in one of three places: at the comb, at the 
heel, or at the toe; and you may have a conjunction of cast-on in 
one place and cast-off in the other. The peculiarities are, broadly 
speaking, the outcome of the make and shape of the shooter; and 
as they are in almost as great variety, no general rule can apply. 

But there is one rule that always applies. It is the fashion to 
build the stock with the heel much more bent than the comb. 
The reverse looks badly. This being so, when the gun is forced 
sharply backward by recoil or kick, the cheek catches the blow 
from the comb, because the latter is more raised than that part of 
the stock against which the check rests. It requires, therefore, 
merely a straight back thrust from recoil to give an upward blow 
by the stock. If the comb were more bent than the heel, this 
would be so, but, then, the result would be unsightly. What, 
therefore, gun-makers do is to cast off the comb, and as this 
part is always thinner than the heel and than that part of the 
stock where the cheek rests, a very little cast-off out of the 
straight line of stock is enough to make the backward push 
of the gun relieve the pressure on the cheek instead of increasing 
it. This relief has become much more necessary of late years than 
it was formerly. 


When shooters thought themselyes well off with twenty shots or 
so in an hour, a little blow on the cheek did not matter; but now, 
when 100 to 200 cartridges may be fired in a single drive, and 
1,000 in a day, the question is all-important, and any stock that, in 
its back recoil or kick, does not automatically relieve the pressure 
on the cheek ig entirely bad, That is, it does not fit the shooter, 
and it will, sooner or ioe make him afraid of his gun, with the 
consequent bad shooting and want of confidence, ir 

We do not think that the angle at which the heelplate lies is 
very important. In fact we regard it as more or less a fancy point. 
Moreover, there is very little to be said about length of stock; 
the only rule is to have the stock just long enough for the finger 
easily to command tlie first trigger, and also for it to shift easily 
irom one to the other, a point in which the shape of the handle 
is greatly concerned. It is a fact that the less the handle is re- 
leased in changing fingers the quicker is the repossession of control 
of the gun for the use of the second barrel, This is where the 
advantage of a single trigger mostly comes in. With one of these 
triggers the hand has not to move, or open and shift grip in order 
to get into position to pull a second trigger. The trigger and 
the trigger guard often play an ene part in maens the 
hand by recoil. Both are often made too sharp at the edge, and 
then the finger gets cut. More frequently it is simply bruised. 
When this happens to the trigger finger, it is because the first 
trigger recoils on to it when the second trigger is pulled; a first 
trigger, which swings forward upon pressure from behind, will 
cure this; but when it is the second finger that gets damaged the 
cure is not so easy. A small India rubber pad fixed to the outside 
of the trigger guard is usually of spme assistance in these cases, 
and there is also a sliding trigger guard made = d Holland. 

What is the quality in a shotgun that we mean when we say that 
it handles well? It is not exclusively balance. It is a question 
that we have never been able to get a gun-maker to answer off- 
hand. Indeed, we are not quite sure that we have ever received a 
satisfactory reply at all, often as we have put the question. _We 
have almost given up hope of ever having an accurate definition 
of the quality of “handiness.” It is so much more easy to say 
what it is not than what it is. Gun-making is not one of the ac- 
curate sciences. There is a very great deal of rule of thumb in 
it, and it is not all the gun-maker’s thumb, either; a good deal of 
it is the shooter’s. The successful gun, or the successful fit of a 
customer, must be, therefore, a compromise between the gun- 
maker’s necessity and the shooter’s wants. When that is exactly 
hit off the gun “handles.” When it is not, the gun feels a lump 
in the hand, and comes up invariably too low, especially when the 
shooter is getting tired. Some ee have told us that nice 
handling is caused by an equal distribution of weight; others have 
said by the position of the center of gravity—i. e., by the balance. 
The equal distribution of weight is not a very precise term, and if 
we come to analyze it we suspect it means nothing unless it means 


balance. This is precise, but it is not satisfactory, 
There are those who will tell you the exact point in a gun at 
which it should balance—that is, the spot at which the muzzle and 


the stock are apparently of the same weight and form an even 
balance if the gun be suspended by a piece of string. We have 
never been able quite to agree that balance should be considered 
independently of the shooter, for the actual weight of the wea 
iteell has a very great deal of effect on apparent balance. It does 
not necessarily alter the position of the center of gravity, but for 
all practical purposes it does so. The prcof of this is not difficult, 
the most lumbering shoulder eS oe that clumsy workmen 
ever turn out now is a beautiful ce_ in the hands of the 
shooter after he has been lugging about a .577 E e rifle 
is certainly heavy in front by comparison, but so is the .303; and yet 
the difference m the two in balance is enormous. It is 
purely dead weight that causes it, and to a great extent it is also 


dead weight that makes the difference between the balance of a 
577 rifle and a 6%lb. shotgun. 

The muzzle of the .577 will always have a tendency to come up 
low in comparison with that of a light shotgun of equal bend of 
stock. This, we think, proves beyond dispute that actual dead 
weight does not alter the apparent ce. If so, it goes without 


saying that the heavier the weapon the further back will have to 


be the center of gravity, in order that the heavy gun may feel 
to balance in the same place as the lighter one. Some men are 
content with a pair or three guns all of one design. They are cer- 
tainly the most useful where the shooting is all of the same char- 
acter or does not vary much. Other men will have a 20-bore or a 
28-bore from August or September, and will be found carrying a 
“grown-up” 12-bore of 7Tiglbs. later in the season, and with it will 
stop an October grouse that rises at 40yds. and skims straight away 
low down, offering nothing but the stern shot to the marksman. Noth- 
ing can make the 7%4lbs. as handy as the 20-bore. It is unreason- 
uble to expect it; but, all the same, if the center of gravity of the 
74lb, gun is as far forward as that of the 20-bore, the heavy gun 
will be much less handy than it ought to be. It is obvious that 
altering the bend is the wrong way of making two guns of different 
weights come up equally. It is a physical impossibility for two 
different bends to be brought up to the shoulder and the eye in 
the same manner. If they should come up to the shoulder the 
same, then, in consequence of the different shape, they come u 

differently for the eye, The eye, being in one place and the shoul- 
der in another, that they may retain the same relative positiens, 
one to the other, the stock must always be of the same shape, no 
matter what the weight of the gun may be. If this is not so, the 
result will be an after correction of aim, or a second aim, which 
is so fertile of bad shooting, because it necessitates slow shooting. 

Any gun-maker can build a pair of guns that weigh the same and 
mount the same; but it is not every maker who can turn out a 7%lb, 
12-bore and a 5lb. 20-bore that mount the same. The latter is 
altogether a higher art than the former; yet it is the one that the 
man of many guns most requires the fullest advantage of. 

At first sight it appears curious that any two men should agree 
about the balance of a gun, and yet they do. The man who shoots 
with a straight left arm and grasps the barrel as near the muzzle 
as he can, will be heard to agree with another shooter who grasps 
with his left hand the front of the trigger guard. We suppose that 
is because both recognize the advantage of getting the weight as 
far back as possible. We never yet heard of a gun that handled 
too light forward (and yet there is no doubt that for steadiness a 
gun can be too light forward to shoot well). We have come to the 
conclusion, after thirty-five years’ experience in the field, that 
**handiness” much depends upon what the shooter is used to. It 
is a common trick in some gun shops to place in the hands of a 
customer a gun a pound and a half heavier than the one the sho 
man intends to sell to him. (A try gun generally weighs as muc 
as that heavier.) ‘The customer then at once pronounces the light 
gun “handy” in the extreme, and probabl uys it, although it 
may not fit him in the least. That, we think, is another proof 
that “handiness” depends greatly upon the absence of avoirdupois. 
It is a curious fact that mounting a heavy gun a few times will 
have the effect of making even a ecmabdnas stock on a light 
gun bring it up high, where it would have come up low but for the 
preliminary mounting of the heavy gun. We have already dealt 
with bend of the stock, and we think that, like it, handiness is 
much a question of habit. 

The practical outcome of this is that one should not be dis- 
satisfied with good, old guns because one happens to like the 
mount of a friend’s gun better, especially if the latter happens to be 
lighter. In order to keep our heavy guns “handy” we must, if we 
use light ones upon occasion, change the center of gravity of the 
latter more forward than in the heavy ones, so that they will not 
“mount” better than the heavy ones can be made to do. Correct 
“mount” is after all only the relative positions of the right and 
left hand to each other. That is entirely a question of habit, as we 
have explained in our remarks about bend of stock. Gravity is 
always pulling: down the left hand, and it is often assisted by the 
trigger finger. Sir Henry Halford’s method of curing this bad 
habit in a pupil was excellent, and should be, if it is not, resorted 
to at the Sntia schools. But this alliance between the nerves 
of the right hand and the left has nothing to do with “mount” 
and handiness, although the shooting schools would make allow- 
ance for it, and build stocks to counteract a bad habit of pulling 
down the aim with the pull of the trigger at the instant of firing. 
Thus, in this instance, they do not cure a fault, but seck to per- 
petuate it, 

A man should certainly be able to shoot to the spot he aims at, 
not merely to the spot he thinks he aims at by means of a cheat 
in the bend or cast-off. Handiness ought to be absolutely inde- 
pendent of bend of stock. Bend and cast-off must be settled on 
their own merits. Handiness and balance are entirely apart from 
them, although one is generally confused with the other. The one 
should be governed exclusively by the ease of position of the head 
in looking along the rib at objects in all possible directions. The 
other, “mount” or “handiness,” depends upon balance, weight of 
metal and strength of arm. Rather than change from a pair of old 
guns that have felt handy perhaps in years gone by, we would 
recommend a course of dumb-bell exercise, for there is nothing 
more certain than that the quickness of the shooter not only de- 
pends upon his nerves, but upon his muscles. It does not matter 
what superabundance of muscular development a man may have, 
he cannot be as quick with a 7lb. gun as with a 5lb, one—no, not 
if he is a giant; neither can he mount or swing so quickly with a 
Slb. gun as he can with a walking stick. We would no more rec- 
ommend the 5lb. gun than we would the walking stick for the pur- 
pose of filling the bag; all we wish to do is to induce the shooter 
to regard himself, on the subject of handiness of his gun, as a 
piece of machinery; for the laws of mechanics govern him as much 
as they do steam power; add to the weight, and the pace is pro- 
portionately slower. In gunnery there are very good reans why 
the weight cannot be lessened, and for this reason a course of 
muscle-grinding is much more healthful and less costly than new 
and less effective guns are. 

It is not every one who cares for the slow exercise of dumb- 
bells, and for ‘this reason we sugggest Sandow’s patent muscle- 
grinder. It has an unquestionable advantage over anything we 
know for exercising the muscles of the arms, 

The shooter's legs generally get plenty of natural exercise; but 
he only finds out that his arms do not when he gets a hundred 
shots or so in rapid succession. Then it is forcibly brought home 
to him that a course of miscle-grinding would have been a good 
thing. He will not as readily notice his own slowness at individual 
shots as he will notice the armache caused by a lot of shooting in 
quick succession. Nevertheless, when the muscles feel one they 
are unquestionably slow for the other. 





Peru Gun Club Programme. 


Tue programme of the Peru (Ind.) Gun Club’s tournament, 
Nov. 6 and 7, contains the following information: 

“It was with some misgivings that we announced our first annual 
live-bird, strictly high-gun tournament in the fall of 1900, it being 
the first tournament of the kind ever given in the West where 
the high-gun system of division of purses prevailed throughout 
the entire programme. However, the splendid support given that 
tournament, both by the professionals and amateurs, proved 
beyond question that the shooters of the middle West are perfectly 
satisfied that the best shot may win, provided he is able to do so after 
being given a ape handicap, which will place him upon an equal 
footing with his less skillful neighbor. In offering you this pro- 
gramme, it is with the utmost confidence that we assure you a 
splendid tournament, so far as attendance, opportunity to win 
(provided you shoot well enough), quality of er speed of 
grounds and management is concerned. spomene: of the manage- 
ment, Mr. Parker’s name guarantees that. Our tournament is open 
to the world. All purses high guns. Everybody will be handi- 
capped according to his records by Mr. Parker and such com- 
mittee as he may select to assist him, and four of the local club 
will keep you pretty busy beating us out for the money. If you 
are game, get your little gun and come to see us.” 

Wednesday, Nov. SSioctiog. to commence promptly at 9 A. M. 
Events held open for 10:20 A. M. trains. Event No. 1 is at 5 live 
birds, entrance $3, two high guns for each five entries. Event 
No. 2 is at 7 live birds, entrance $5; see division of purses as 
below. Event No, 3 is at 10 live birds, entrance $7; see division 
of purses as below. Event No. 4 is at 7 live birds, entrance $5; 
see division of purses as below. Event No. 5 is miss-and-out, $2 
entrance. Price of birds deducted from purses in all events. If 
three moneys, 40, 36, 25 per cent. If four moneys, 35, 30, 20, 15 
per cent. If five eK 30, 25, 20, 15, 10 per. cent... If. six 
moneys, 25, 20, 20, 15, 10, 10 cent. If seven moneys, 25, 20, 15 
10, 10, 10, 10 percent. If moneys, ie 10, 10, 10, 10, 10 
ver cent. If nine Senern 16, 10, 16, c io, 5, 5 per cent. 

: hae 5, 5, 5 per cent. 


f ten moneys, 25, 15, 10, 7 : r 

Thursday, Nov. 7.—Event No. 1—to warm up—miss-and-out, $2, 
birds included. Event No, 2 is at 25 live birds, $20 entrance, 
hi Seni gee agen Se 

n t 


¢ preceding events nothing but strictly Love dilnes country 


-_ —_ 


rns We buy all our birds in a radius of 100 miles 
a 


of Peru, and cooped or crated pigeon from the markets will 
s used. teed te want to shoot geek, strong birds, this is your 
ity to -do so. 


"t forget Charlie Stevens’ big 100-bird, $1,000 handicap race at 
Watson’s in ‘December. Come to Peru to talk the matter over 
with Charley, and if you can kill 25 birds straight on the Peru 
grounds you can kill em anywhere, and you will have the price 
to enter in Charlie’s big shoot. 

Bring along some Congest shells, as we may have time to shoot 
a few flying targets. e will also have target shelis for sale 
on the ground, 

Interstate Association rules will govern, except the provision in 
Rule 22 which penalizes the shooter for opening his gun after 2 
misfire. That rule is not in effect at this tournament. All events 
handicap, 26 to 32yds. 

_ You may shoot a 10-gauge, but black powder is barred. This 
is for Alec Burnison’s benefit! He has a 10-bore, but is too 
poor (?) to buy a 12. 

Ship shells, etc., to Frank Dunbar, secretary, Peru, Ind. 

Warm lunch served on the grounds. Plenty of live-bird loads 
for sale on the grounds, 2% to 3 inch shells. Live birds, 25 cents, 
deducted from all purses. You will see better birds, better 
shooting and have more genuine fun at this tournament than you 
have ever seen or enjoyed in your life. 

fine, large merry-go-round tent will be provided for the 
shelter of the participants. Tramp Irwin will be handcuffed, to 
prevent his using the roof as a convenient place to pattern his 
gun, and*a bodyguard, armed with axes, will be provided for 
Chief High Temper, to prevent violence being done him by the 
other members of the tribe, should by chance a streak of daylight 
et through the roof of the tent. Chief Rio Grande is appointed 
“ommander-in-Chief of the bodyguard, 





IN NEW JERSEY. 
Jackson Park Gun Club, 


Paterson, N. J., Oct. 29.—The opening shoot of the Jackson 
Park Gun Club, composed of some of the most prominent busi- 
ness men, lawyers, doctors; in fact, all lovers of the shotgun 
around Paterson, came off to-day at their handsomely appointed 
grounds, Jackson Private Park, which is situated on the main 
toad to Singac, about two miles from Paterson, and from which 
the club derives its name. They will have, when completed, one 
of the most up-to-date club grounds around this part of the 
country. They have built a handsome club house, 40 by 12ft., all 

lass front, with platform extending around both ends and the 
ront of the shooting house. They have at present forty-two 
lockers and gun racks, running the full length of the building. 
In summer time the glass windows, four in number, will swing 
up to the ceiling, and the shutters will swing up on the outside 
for sun protection and afford a most excellent view of every- 
thing. hey have at present a_magautrap in use. It is set up 
entirely different from any I Have ever seen. It is kept in a 
small house, built for the purpose, at the side of the club house; 
and when it is to be used it runs down a slight incline into a pit 
built for the purpose. The top of the pit is used for the screens 
to protect the man who runs the magautrap. When not in use, it 
is run back and locked up. The screens cover up the pit, leaving 
it flush with the ground. 

They will also put in a set of five expert traps, to use accord- 
ng. to rules governing the same. 

hey will also put in a set of live-bird traps, which will be directly 
in front of the club house and at the i distance, making 
allowance for boundaries and a 33yd. dead line. All the platforms 
are finished and in place, and in fact, the only thing remaining 
to be done now is to harrow over the grounds, which are very 
large and sow the grass seed, which they intend to do as quickly 
as possible, and get the other traps in place. 

One of the members oy the club with a 65ft. flagstaff, 

and a flag floated to the breeze for the first time to-day. A 
finer day could not have been selected. 
The Passaic Gun Club came up in a body to celebrate the open- 
ing. It was an invitation affair, the crowd being mostly members 
of both clubs and a few friends of each, to the number of fifty. 
Everybody was eager to examine the grounds and shooting house 
thoroughly. Everything was in fine shape. 

The shooters were particularly well pleased with the working of 
the magautrap, which worked to perfection and did a good deal 


to facilitate the shooting. : 
Ed Morgan did some very good shooting, breaking % straight, 
and scored 43 out of 46. 


Among the visitors were ex-Freeholder Tom Rye Wm. , Stone 


H. Stone, (the veteran actor and manager) G, Sherman of 
Passaic, S. Westervelt, Judge Senior, Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Madden 
of Paterson, Guardian F. Fudlam, G. King, Game Warden Wm. 
Stalter, Alderman C. Wright. 

The opening event of the day was left for Capt. Powers of 
the home club to break the first 5 targets thrown from the 
magautrap, and he did himself justice by doing the trick. Then 
the writer, Wm. Dutcher, had everything ey for the afternoon’s 
sport, which opened with a 10-bird event, with Capt. Powers and 
Count Lenone, of Passaic, as assistant. he next to last was two 
picked teams, for every one who would shoot, for the price of 
the targets. . 

The club furnished everything for the inner man in the shape of 
refreshments and eatables. 

There are forty-two members paid in and thirty-five to be acted 
on next meeting. 





Events: 2 = 2 Og ss 

Targets: 0 15 15 16 15 10 15 15 
Powers ss 7TBBHM.a B 
Lenone eye eer BB Be |! 
E Morgan 8 15 15 1310 ll -. 8 

Dot 7 2. 2 ao «+ 2 
B Abbott net. am Sle 
A Doty HT BB... 13 
C Wright 3 74 Wl MM 8 ill 
C Morgan > ». 2s 8 61 §& 
Booker Hhiwz%wwz sun 
Bottyle 1 28 oo 8 9 
Stalter [2 . Bu TD 
G Hopper willi7Zui 6 2 
Berg . 5 48 6 8 Ww 
Smith 0s 12 6 12 
C Morgan © i Wh ae 
Tom Ryle . Sa eae eas cathe ai’ eis dante 
McAndrews Gp ge eae es a 


Team shoot, 15 targets; Wm, Dutcher referee: 

Powers 11, A. Doty 13, Wright 13, Abbott 13, J. Doty 9, Hopper 
11, Baird 5, McAndrews 2; total 77. 

Lenone 10, E. Morgan 13, Smith 12, Booker 13, Stalter 9, Bottyle 
9, C. Morgan 6, Ryle 8; total 80. 


Ws. Dutcuer. 


Ossining Gun Club. 


Ossininc, Nov. 2.—The following scores were made by the Ossin- 
ing Gun Club at the regular weekly shoot, Saturday, on 2. We 
hold regular shoots every Saturday afternoon. Any shooters de- 
siring to visit us on any club day will be heartily welcomed: 





Events: a oe eS. ee Ss 

Targets: 10 15 5p 15 15 10 
E D Garnsey 56 13 8 . Ww 
H W Bissing... Sac. 2 5 5 
C G Blandford... BMRB... 
i "EF depapieue a> te a ii 
A Bedell ..... ae > 
W Henry Oi di fee 6 6 
J C Barlow Bin 25,8. Bs 
DOE Be p< sncccnevadctoccesccesees as 5 4 

Prize events, 15 scratch, handicap allowance: 
Blandford .........--»-- FF eh Bree 12279 
BOGE 55 ok iceccbceccosds OP <x% 

u. G, B 





The third match between New Jersey and New York teams is 
likely to be the most closely and best-contested of the series. 
Messrs. Banks and Herrington, who are attending to the pre- 
liminary arrangements, are carefully selecting the best obtainable 
team members. There will probably be fifteen men on a side. The 
New York team contemplate entertaining their opponents at ‘a 
difiner on the evening of the match, Dec. 11, at Interstate Park, 
L. I. Each team has one victory to its credit, and the contests 
have all been exceedimgly close. 





Nov. 9, 1901.) 


FOREST AND STREAM. 









HUDSON 


WESTERN TRAPS. 
Jubilee in the West. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Nov. 2.—There is a general jubilation in the West 
over the news of the location of the Grand American Handicap in 
1902. There is little reason to doubt that the total entry at Kansas 
City next spring will closely rival that of the big event in its 
past years in the East. Whether it will be as nearly a national 
event as before is a hazard of opinion, of course; for it is scarcely 
to be supposed that the Eastern men will come to Kansas City 
in the same ratio of population as the West has contributed to the 
entry at Interstate Park. Upon the other hand, there will be more 
Western shooters who can visit Kansas City than were ever able 
to visit New York. Among these will be many younger shooters 
of that growing class which it is the aim of the schools of trap- 
shooting to reach. As to the quantity and quality of the enter- 
tainment to be met with at Kansas City in this big annual fixture, 
there need be no doubt whatever on the part of any man, live he 
East or West, North or South. There is only one thing to do, and 
that is to come to the paneipe. Kansas City is the shootingest 
towg of its size on the face of the footstool, and there is not a no- 
account man inside her confines. The hotel accommodations will 
be good, the pigeons will be better than can be found at that lati- 
tude anywhere in America, the grounds will be run properly, and 
everything will show that Kansas City knows how to handle a big 
trap shoot just as well as a smaller or middle-sized one. 
will be a hot time on the banks of the Kaw. 


Prospects for the Chicago Handicap. 


Mr. C. R. Stephens, of Moline, Ill., vice-president of the Lilinvis 
State Sportsmen’s Association, writes under date of Nov. 1 that he 
has secured forty-eight signatures of the “big guns” of the shooting 
world to enter the proposed $100 handicap at Watson’s Park early 
in December. He says he thinks he can get one hundred, all 
right, and believes that a week more will enable him to tell in re- 
gard to the matter. This would be a warm proposition, and it is 
truly to be hoped that the boys will rally to the — of Mr. 
Stephens in his big undertaking here, which will jar the firmament 
for some surrounding parasangs, E. 


Hartrorp Buiip1neG, Chicago, Ill. 


Garlield Gun Club. 


Chicago, Nov. 2.—The appended seores were made on our 
grounds to-day on the occasion of the third trophy shoot of the 
season. H. N. Delano won Class A trophy, making a straight 
score, while A. D. Dorman did the same thing on the same score 
for Class B. C, J. Wolff and C. H. Kehl tied for Class C trophy 
on_scores of 9 each. : 

The day was a perfect one for Gaston, i 
ant, and just enough southwest breeze blowing across the ae 
to make the birds lively—and they were lively, being by far the 
best lot of birds I have seen trapped this season: 


There 


Hoveu. 


being warm and pleas- 


CMG noe can dueknesietaenenss .. .101012101111— 9 122400—3 
Tie MBO cacvencsaves pi peeksiieni volte s21212221111*#—11 #222915 
Che MM sas ccssass DONE aeneonewaca ten 12021212201 9 -0001*0—1 
SRI cc seu gtdauersidehoewsacene] 211222291121—12 101212—5 
ST So, hy occur eia'npecdacscdeaed 223111222222--12 -291112-6 
EE Sidicasbtiies thicn<ssesersen 12*1111211w *20101—4 
MEUM cyl, 5. Sse as apvasvecosssact 1*1122102220— 9 2222226 
tates as ¥aphsiveratecdicominns 2102112111*2—10 Gace 

WP cass ac duseespsdecacecce cece 12022219011 9 1021115 
MEME ECS aic5 dc cigo'dsavoesossoceset 20210000211 6 *10101—3 
soc sesids aseancoseas tacos 000201002002 4  11102*4 
SUR sacs: Iesineasens oneucs stand 0*2222121211-10 *22112—-5 
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GUN CLUB’S 





HUDSON GUN CLUB'S PRESENT. CLUB 


FIRST CLUB HOUSE. 





WER DRG i cic snds stdncetuctaxceseesees 2020w ones 

eo ee errr ty 122021112200— 9 111101—5 
GEE: co ndoviectkeciitcseredpvedsacctes 222222022012— 9 010202—3 
PE uncncccebicdeccceteczcadtvcgeso’ 211222—6 
DCCRl  cccccccccccccctevcccccccceccesecec eee = += seecces 

DL, WEE occcccccoctbccccecccececcesecces eae © 8s eddewe 
Dr Mathews ee 
PENG cccvcctiucccvcntéccvcecvecescsessseeee ~~ Seneca - 
UE icc cd cccvncendecvesevescucecse Guvcdeucens 121121—6 

*Visitors. Dr. J. W. Meek. 


Stock Yards Gun Club. 


Watson’s Park, Chicago, Oct. 29.—Following are the scores made 


by members of the Stock Yards Gun Club, at Watson’s Park, to- 





day: 
Atwater ....... 110111111110122—13 McGuire .. -020200—2 
McGuire ...... 000022001002100— 5 Daly ..... .000001—1 
se wee 0122002002210 0- 7 Lemeon ..........- -121200—4 
Ree 100110—-3 O T Man...........-00- 102%02—3 

Six-bird sweeps: 
ME eid ccatutceannas da 010210 «=600*211 «=: 001000) 222021 =: 101011 
MEE dukes anasccencenned 200020 §=6120000 §3=-:000022Ss«020010 =s_:101011 
EERO ccogtovecnccevuad 12*212 101110 012211 212110 202110 
eee 010110 + 220112 002022 200010 011000 
PEE cepeadusesciceveets 120002 001001 000110 000001 200001 
eR isacccuccissacsia 100000 §=6. 220000 3020002011200): 212202 
DY wicteastdvntcwheamane MY  \Gdnesa. daceus | Sadean, eseexe 
NO. genccestacunncs une 012120 WEE Skensk.” Senden ~ navies 
SE iariaxavvdcsancapcns ee EE” dacece saccade. aecave 

Saturday, Nov, 2.—Practice: 

i) cencbndttis sipemtnh chemnntianewiel 202122210220122 12 

WEE SIAN. anos crntumsaausonckacn 1°0212221122222 —13 
SE leccocnuntelnthontnsdpnccccenbineiaudl 0221220210021121*222211*1—19 


ON LONG ISLAND. 


Creamer-Morfey vs. Ramapo-Banks. 


Interstate Park, L. I., Oct. 3.—There was a good attendance 
of sportsmen to witness the friendly match between the two-man 
teams, whose members were the popular and skillful sportsmen 
ex-Sheriff Frank D. Creamer and T W. Morfey against C. A. 
“Ramapo” and Ed. Banks. It was a_ close and interesting race. 
At the end of the tenth round Banks-Ramapo were 2 in the lead; 
at the end of the fifteenth round they were 1 in the lead, but 
losing 3 from the fifteenth to the finish, while their opponents 
killed straight, made the score 45 to 43 in favor of Creamer and 


Morfey. 
Mr. Creamer, who was ooting a new, beautiful Daly gun, 
shot in fine form, catching his birds quickly, and centering them 


with rare precision. His fine score of 24 out of 25 no doubt had 
much to do with winning the match. Morfey drew the hardest 
birds by far, and the luck of the draw was decidedly against him. 

The weather was exceedingly pleasant. The sun shone warm 
and bright; a soft, thin, blue haze toned down the light, and there 
was almost a perfect calm. The birds were an excellent lot. They 
started from the traps quickly, but there being no wind to help 


them they could not well escape the skillful shooters on the matter 
of speed; but they were strong and vigorous, and required hard 
It was a 
The scores. 


hitting to keep them from struggling out of bounds. 
handicap race. Several other events were shot. 
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Sweepstakes, handicap, 25 pigeons, $10 and birds extra: 
Fifty-five, 27 





G Piercy, 30. —23 
T W Morfey, 31 i —22 
RW Aswmateees. Obs 6 coc ccicesneccesscsne 1012221220221 22, 
TE RL. Svddddgssecccoccesccoksceccouch 122012221102—22 
WH BR Fis eiinnseccccancvevcqsedate 22221012120122*2222222211—22 
L5 WM, Mab aap adacdecdsacuscadvedqane 0221*2222002222222222212%—20 
Fe NE Mites cadcednea cdagesoseas 2 12*0202221220w 
SEE aie en ica cavasaseersacxeal 01000*12200102021*1010w 
Ce I Dian odes ccs cacccedsenuderd 010222102120w 

Miss-and-out, $2 entrance: ‘ 
Morfey, 31........-+.-- 22221122—8 Ramapo, 27........+..- —6 
Waters, 28.......-+.++- 21112212—8 Banks, 30.........++++0 11* —2 
Hopkins, 30..........++ 2121112*—7 

Dalton Gun and Rod Club. 

Darton, O., Nov. 1.—Dalton Gun and Rod Club held their third 
annual live-bird tournament Thursday, Oct. 31, advertising 700 
live birds. The day, being fine, the attendance was all that could 


be desired. The contestants expressed themselves as being thor- 
oughly satisfied with the management of the tournament. The birds 
being very lively there were very few slow risers. There was one 





TARGET-SHOOTING TOWER. 








continuous round of firing from 9 A. M. until dark, of which the 


following are the scores: 


No. 1, 7-bird shoot: 
F Reily 1 

























PA Pe... 
C. J, Harrold was referee. 





jab dascevasania Wh. ROMO sedceceseidse zd 
© TAME G  cccectockentas 00010113 S Davis Mevduseccecidel oovneer 
CB CabMiteseccasc +.1111110—6 {, Sayder Seuautieeds -.1100000—2 
P A, Taggtiteccccssose 00001113 er WEN. uaace sca) 10111116 
BB Seah fates nse 10100002 J A Smith... ....1110111—6 
Di DAE carcosiddenes 1001000—2 A Oberlin..... ++ -1111110—6 
A Stewart Be eunregons 1001001—3 rE Becker.......... "10100114 
S  swed cove'vs — WHEE oi 8 lokecd: 
R Valentine ......-... 10111116 $8 eae 
‘i 7 3 10-bird a 7 
P PON vecccccecsece gh SE POR ee 
C Myers .....cc-0< 0110010111— 6 J A Smith....°..°"' Titers 
GA’ Cabbut..--.--.1111111110— 9 0010111111— 7 
P A Taggert....... 1011100111 7 W H Becker../ 7°” 1111101111— 9 
E F Scott......... 0110101111 7 J Ashford ......°"” 1010110101— 8 
A Davids ide odts otooioo1ti— 5 H Santmyer Basta 1111111011— 9 
alentine . --110 _- AE Liesl.) i. § 
J Snyder ......-.+-.1101010110— 6 _ IE — 3 
No, 3, 7-bird shoot: 
z Z ney, buapdéced¥airaan wens C A Cabbut....... 
> Foltz......- isos 1111 BO Ra ee hs 
I, A ‘Smith. ..06000052. 1111117 h Valentine. 22277? ees 
H. Santmyer voyeoseed OLE H OUR conc oe 
5 SRR ee — D2. Seett.... a —F, 
C Buttermore.. +. 00000LI—2° A E Luce Se eae iy 
C Daul cic. eeccs 01111116 D er ane ae 
A Villard .... . 11101116 | J ce ee 
W_H -Becker - ¢- 01010103 A 5 wr eney 
Ss Davis 50035 voces 00+ 1l00—4 ~*~ wag ~ a 
F Raiy et ett ntti 8 “CK Cabin “3 sas 
— Cabbut...... 
H Hioioitti— s fF Cae 2 
2 [ 1f11111111—10 - R Valentine. zesnai— 9 
; 1000101111— 6 E F Seott...2:.2-. ono 6 
¢ 0911000011I— "4 A E Luce.......... 1111111111—19 : 
A ber] 11010101117 Dr Bavard>.:.. 2. on11411n0— g 
‘ W101 8 B Legg .,....7.... 111401111—~ 9 - 
€ Daul . Goi & A Davids......./.. lom10ol— & 
illard .. oe — -A Shilling...... . 
W FH Beckee..--.s-HIiHn—10 . 4 ine as 
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Review of Tournaments. 


Aprzwpep herewith is the review of the tournaments of the 
Interstate Association for 1901, issued by that body: 


Grand American Handicap at Live Birds. 


The beens tournament for 1901 was the ninth annual Grand 
American Handicap at live birds, which was decided at Interstate 
Park, Queens, L. L., N. Y., April 1, 2, 3,4 and 5. The Interstate 
Association guaranteed $1,500 (and all surplus added) in the main 
event, which was shot under the following conditions; viz., 25 
live birds, $25 entrance, K0yds. boundary, with a dead line at the 
38yd. mark, handicaps ranging from 4 to 38yds., high guns to 
win, and moneys to be divided in accordance with the number 
of entries received. 

In addition to guaranteeing $1,500, the Interstate Association pre- 
sented to the winner of first place a sterling silver trophy com- 
memorative of the win, 

The system of dividing the moneys which prevailed in 1896, 
1897, 1898, 1899 and 1900 was adopted again for 1901. The entries 
numbered 222, of which number 188 were regular entries, 12 were 
penalty or post entries, and 22 were forfeits, making the total 
purse amount to $5,126. There were 22 straight scores of 25 
made, which took the first 22 moneys. Forty-five tied on 24 out 
of 25, and divided the remainder of the purse. The 22 men with 
straight scores of 25 shot off the tie, miss-and-out, for the silver 


trophy. This was won by Mr, E. C. Griffith, of Pascoag, R. L., 
on the 18th round. Following are the scores of the money 
winners: 


Twenty-five straight: C. C, Nauman (28) 25, J. G. Knowlton (29) 
2, H. U1, Fox (30) 25, R. L. Peirce (29) 25, R. B. Bond (27) 25, 
J. L. D. Morrison (29) 25, W. D. Townsend (27) 25, R. Rahm (27) 
25, Henry C. (28) 25, Chris. Gottlieb (29) 25, F. E. McKay (27) 25, 

L. Alabaster (27) 25, R. R. Merrill (29) 25, E. S. Johnson (28) 

5, J. B. Barto (28) 25, F. S. Parmelee (30) 25, C. W. Feigenspan 
(30) 25, C. A, Lockwood (26) 25, H. Trumbauer (28) 25, G. E. 
Greiff (28) 25, E, C. Griffith (28) 25, Ed A. Hickman (28) 25. 

Ties on 24: Franklin Stearns (28) 24, Alf Gardiner (28) 24, 
G. McG. Morris (27) 24, W. R. Crosby (32) 24, Wm, Hopkins (27) 
24, J. S. Duston (26) 24, Jim Jones (27) 24, Teal (28) 24, A. B. 
Dover (27) 24, C. E. Mink (27) 24, Sim Glover (29) 24, 13-27 (28) 24, 
Dr. E, Duncan (26) 24, W. W, Hassinger (27) 24, F. W. Cooper 
(29) 24, Fred wilbert (32) 24, J. H. Voss (27) 24, E, Emmers (27) 
24, O. von Lengerke (28) 24, C. D, Linderman (28) 24, Edward 
Banks (27) 24, L. E. Parker (28) 24, J. H. Hallock (26) 24, Leroy 
(28) 24, C. R. Stephens (27) 24, W. F. Quimby (27) 24, W. J. 
Buzby (27) 24, A. W. Money (28) 24, H. Schimmell (27) 24, J. W. 
Hoffman (27) 24, J. R. Malone (31) 24, G. A, Comstock (27) 24, 
F. D. Alkire (28) 24, E. C, Fort (28) 24, Wm, Wagner (27) 24, 
A. Woodruff (28) 24, Phil (27) 24, C. E. Geikler (26) 24, Sen Sen 
(26) 24, E. A. Geoffroy (27) 24, J. von Lengerke (27) 24, W. P. 
Brown (27) 24, H. C, Hirschy (28) 24, J. W. Knevels (27) 24, 
Thos. Martin (28) 24. 

Shoot-off for trophy: E. C. Griffith (28) ms is L. D. Morrison 
(29) 17, R. Rahm (27) 14, J. B. Barto (28) 11, Chris. Gottlieb (29) 
10, J. G, Knowlton (29) 8, R. R. Merrill (29) 7, H. Trumbauer (28) 
7, C. C. Nauman (28) 6, R. B. Bond (27) 6, C. W. Feigenspan (30) 
6, Ed Hickman (28) 6, G. E, Greiff (28) 5, Henry C. (28) 3, F S. 
Parmelee (30) 3, E. S, Johnson (28) 2, J. L. Alabaster (27) 1, 
A. H. Fox (30) 0, R. L. Peirce (29) 0, W. D. Townsend (27) 0, 
F. E. McKay (27) 0, C, A. Lockwood (26) 0. 

Two hundred and thirty-six shooters took part in the tourna- 
ment, and $14,237.90 was divided in different purses. The total 
number of live birds trapped was 13,963. 


The Land of Flowers. 


The second tournament was given at Jacksonville, Fla., April 17 
and 18, under the auspices of the Jacksonville Gun Club. 

Best averages first day: J. S. Fanning, first, 94.5 per cent; 
Edward Banks, second, $9.0; F. C. Wilson, W. J. Jeffords, Jr., 
and B, H. Worthen, equal third, 84.8. 

Best averages second day: Edward Banks, first, 90.0; J. S. 
aaing and F, C. Wilson equal second, 86.0; W. J. Jeffords, Jr., 
third, 85.4. 

General averages both days: J. S. Fanning, first, 93.3; Edward 
Banks, second, 93.0; F. C. Wilson, third, 85.4. 

The total number of shooters taking part in the tournament 
was 37. Average entry first day, 18.5; average entry second day, 
22.8; 7,580 targets were trapped during the tournament. 


In the Forest City. 


The third tournament was given at Cleveland, O., June 19, 20 
and 21, under the auspices of the Cleveland Gun Club. 

Best averages first day: L. J. Squier, first, 96.0; Sim Glover, 
second, 94.2; F. D. Alkire and Harris, equal third, 93.7. 

Best averages second day: L. J. Squier, first, 96.0; F. D. Alkire 
and Chas. Stanley, equal second, 95.4; F. H. Snow, third, 93.7. 


Best averages third day: Sim Glover, first, 97.1; D. A. Upson, 
second, 94.8; F, E. Mallory, third, 94.2, 
General averages three days: L. Squier, first, 95.1; Sim 


J. 
Glover, second, $4.2; F. D. Alkire, third, 93.9. 
The total number of shooters taking part in the tournament was 
69. Average entry first day, 46.7; average entry second day, 50.1; 
average entry third day, 47.7; 28,329 targets were trapped during 
the tournament. 


Our Canadian Friends. 


The fourth tournament was given at Sherbrooke, P. O., Canada, 
July 1 and 2, under the auspices of the Sherbrooke Gun Club. 

Best averages first day: E. C. Griffith, first, 93.8; E. C. Fort, 
second, 91.5; H. D. Bates, F. H. Conover and cS Thompson, equal 
third, 85.4, 

Best averages second day: E, C, Griffith, first, 945; H. D. 
Bates, second, 93.2; E. C. Fort, third, 90.3. 

General averages both days: E, C. Griffith, first, 93.9; H. D. 
Rates, second, 91.2; E. C. Fort, third, 90.9. 

The total number of shooters taking part in the tournament was 
22. Average entry first day, 16.1; average entry second day, 15.1; 
6,435 targets were trapped during the tournament. 


Oo Lake Chautauqua. 


The fifth tournament was given at Jamestown, N. Y., July 10 and 
11, under the auspices of the pueeen Gun Club. 

Best averages first day: F. E, Mallory, first, 94.38; B. D. Noble, 
second, 93.1; L. E. Mallory, Ij third, 91.8. 

Best averages second day: J. F, Mallory, first, 92.5; L. B. Flem- 
ing and W. Morris, equal second, 9.12; E, Mallory, Jr., third, 
90.0. 

Best averages both days: J. F. Mallory, first, 91.5; F. E. 
Mallory, second, 91.2; L. B. Fleming and L, E. Mallory, Jr., equal 
third, 90.9. 

The total number of shooters taking part in the tournament was 
55. Average entry first day, 30.5; average entry second day, 26.8; 
9,965 targets were trapped during the tournament. 


Graad American Handicap at Targets. 


The sixth tournament was the Interstate Association’s Grand 
American Handicap at targets, which was held at Interstate 
Park, Queens, L. L, N. Y., July 16, 17, 18 and 19. The Associa- 
tion added $1,000 to the purses. 

‘The first day wa$ devoted to sweepstake shooting, of which ten 
events were provided—five at 15 and five at 20 targets, entrance 
based on 10 cents per target. Each of the remaining three days 
had five sweepstake events and a special event at 100 targets, the 
Preliminary Hanidacp, the Grand American Handicap and the 
Consolation Handicap, these handicap events being the only parts 
of the competition open to all manufacturers’ agents, paid rep- 
resentatives and amateurs. Thus, in the main, the competition was 
devised for the amateur and carefully safeguarded in his interests. 
Of the twenty-eight events provided in the programme, for the 
four days, twenty-five of them were for the amateur. Manu- 
facturers’ agents and paid representatives were pefmitted to 
shoot for targets only in all events save the handicaps, in which 
all the contestants were assumed to have a competitive equal 

* chance by virtue of the ease. The purses in the regular 
events were divided in the ratios of 8, 5, 8 and 2, Rose system. In 
the handicap. events the purses were divided among the high 
guns, the number of moneys being | by the number of 
entries. 


Regular Events —Best averages first day (manufacturers’ agents, 
paid : for targets only): W, R. Crosby, fret, 
8; Fred iat, ‘nana 98.7; A. Fox. third, 92.0. a 
Bvents.—Best ‘averages ‘ama : 
lover, first, 98.4; DF ee, ee, 80.8; 1S Hewiins and 


a3 E mao averages second ( Pf 
ven’ nebaalbehirers 
agents, paid representatives, etc.; for targets only): W. R. Crosby 
pad Prot Gubem, oquai Sret, 09.6; Edward Leake apd La J. Gquice 


‘* 


equal second, 95.2; L. Z. Lawrence, J. S. Fanning, J. J. Hallowell 
and E. C. Fort, equal third, 90.5, J uJ 

Regular Events.—Best averages second day (amateurs): Sim 
Glover, first, 95.2; J. A. Flicks, second, 94.1; Hood Waters, C. E. 
Mink and J. S. S Kemsen, equal third, 92.9, 

Preliminary Handicap—Open to All.—This event was shot under 
the following conditions: 100 targets, unknown angles, entrance, 
targets included; handicaps 14 to ds., high guns, not class 
shooting; $100 added to the purse. The number of moneys into 
which the purse was divided was determined by the number of 
entries received. There were 78 entries, and first place was won 
by Mr. E. D, Fulford, Utica, N. Y., who stood at the 18yd. mark 
and scored 95, 

Regular Events.—Best averages third day (manufacturers’ agents, 
paid representatives; etc.; for targets only): W. R. C , first, 

per cent.; Fred Gilbert, ] § Fanning, B. ‘oy Woodard 
and A. H. Fox, equal second, 91.7; R. O. Heikes, Edward Banke 
cm ‘stout, L. J. Squier, E. D. ‘Rike and T. E. Doremus, equal 

ird, 89.4, 

Regular Events.—Best averages third da foqrtedt Franklin 
Stearns, first, 96.4; Charles Wagner, second, 91.7; D. Longnecker, 
James Cowan and F A. Flick, equal third, 90.5. 

Grand American Handicap at Targets—Open to All—This event 
was shot under the following conditions: 100 targets, unknown 
angles, $10 entrance, targets included, handicaps 14 to 25yds., 
high guns, not class shooting, $200 added to the purse. The num- 
ber of moneys into which the purse was divi was determined 
by the number of entries received. In addition to first money, 
the Interstate Association presented to the winner of first place a 
sterling silver trophy commemorative of the win, There were 75 
entries, and first place was won by Mr. E. C. iffth, Pascoag, 
R. I., who stood at the 19yd, mark and scored 95. 

Regular Events.—Best averages fourth day (manufacturers’ 
agents, paid representatives, ete.; for targets only): W. R. Crosby 
Fred Gilbert and A. H. Fox, equal first, 96.4; Faward Banks and 
L. J. Squier, equal second, 95.2; J S. Fanning, third, 94.1. 

Regular Events.—Best averages fourth day (amateurs): Sim 
Glover, first, 97.6; Franklin Stearns and F. H, Snow, equal second, 
95.2; E. C. Griffith and H. K. Ellyson, equal third, $4.1. 

Consolation Handicap—Open to All.—This event was shot under 
the following conditions: 100 targets, unknown angles, $7 en- 
trance, targets included, handicaps 14 to 25yds., high guns, not 
class skooting, $100 added to the purse. The number of moneys 
into which the purse was divided was determined by the number 
of entries received. There were 57 entries, and first place was 
won by Mr. F, D. Kelsey, East Aurora, N. Y., who stood at the 
19yd. mark and scored 9, tieing with Mr, W. Morris, Baldwins- 
ville, > Y., and scoring 18 to Morris’ 16 out of the 25 in the 
shoot-off. 

Regular Events.—General Averages for four days (manufacturers’ 
agents, paid representatives, etc.; for targets only): W. R. Crosby, 
first, 96.7; Fred Gilbert, second, 94.6; Edward Banks and A. a 
Fox, equal third, 92.3. 

Regular Events.—General averages for four days (amateurs): 
Sim Glover, first, 94.1; Franklin Stearns, second, 91.6; Hood 
Waters, third, 90.0. 

The total number of shooters taking part in the tournament was 
107. Average entry first day ‘in regu.ar events, 80.1; average entr 
second day, 90.6; average entry third day, 92; average entry iouvte 
day, 58.6. The total amount of money divided in purses was 
$5,510.04; 59,432 targets were trapped during the tournament. 


Little Rhody. 


The seventh tournament was given at Providence, R. I., Aug 
7, 8 and 9, under the auspices of the Providence Gun Club: 
Best averages first day: B. Leroy Woodard, first, 93.1; Edward 
Soate and Hood Waters, equal second, 92.5; O. R. Dickey, third, 
1.4 


Best averages second day: Sim Glover, first. 93.7; J. S. Fanning 
and L. H. Schortemeier, equal second, 93.1; Edward Banks, Chas. 
Floyd and F. Inman, equal third, 92.5. 

Best averages third day: L. H. Schortemeier, first, 96.0; 
B. Leroy Woodard, second, 96.4; Charles Floyd, third, 94.8. 

General averages three days: Edward Banks and J. S. Fanning, 
equal first, 92.7; L. H. Schortemeier, second, 92.5; B. Leroy Wood- 
ard and ©. R. Dickey, equal third, 91.4. 

The total number of shooters taking part in the tournament was 
85. Average entry first day, 52.4; average entry second day, 49.7; 


average entry third day, 31.5; 24,490 targets were trapped during 
the tournament. 


Among the Pines. 


The eighth tournament was given at Auburn, Me., July 21 and 
22, under the auspices of the Auburn Gun Club. 

Best averages first day: Neal, first, 97.7; Samuel Preble, second, 
95.4; Chas, Lambert, J. S. Fanning, Sidney Greene and M. A. 
Cutler, equal third, 93.1. . 

Best averages second day: E, C. Griffith, first, $942; O. R. 
Dickey, second, 93.7; William Stobie, third, 93.1, 

General averages both days: William Stobie, first, 92.8; G. R. 
Hunnewell, second, 92.5; E. C, Griffith and H. E. Getchell, equal 
third, 92.2, 

The total number of shooters taking part in the tournament was 
72. Average entry first day, 53.5; average entry second day, 35.7; 
20,020 targets were trapped during the tournament. 


‘In Old Kentucky. 


The ninth tournament was given at Louisville, Ky., Oct. 2, 3 
and 4, under the auspices of ey an County Gun _ Club. 

Zest averages first day: J. D, Gay, first, 93.9; L. J. Squier, sec- 
ond, 89.6; J. T. Skelly, third, 89.0. ; 

Sest averages second day: L, é: Squier, first, 96.3; J. D. Gay 
and T. H. Clay, equal second, 89.6; C. E. de Long, third, 87.2. 

General averages both days at targets: L, 3: Squier, first, 93.0; 
J D. Gay, seconu, 91.8; C. E. de Long, third, 85.4. 

Best averages third day at live birds: C. E. de Long, first, 96.2; 
W. W. Watson and G. H. Robertson, equal second, 92.5; J. D. 
Gay, Samuel Hutchings, W. D. Thompson, T. H. Clay and S. 
H. Page, equal third, 88.8. : : 

The total number of shooters taking part in the tournament was 
65. Average entry first day, 30.5; average entry second day, 27.6; 
average entry third day, 24.5; 12,300 targets and 815 live birds were 
trapped during the tournament. 


Recapitulation. 


In the table as outlined below will be found a summary of the 
work accomplished during the season of 1901: 
Shooters taking part..... cesses eecces . 
Live birds trapped........++++ 
Targets trapped........+s00+ psevovevenages eocecee 


Season 1902 Tournaments. 


Clubs contemplating holding tournaments during the season of 
1902, and desiring the assistance of the Interstate Association, 
should have their applications in the hands of the manager by 
Dec. 10, 1901. in order that they may be presented to the tourna- 
ment committee for action thereon at the annual meeting of the 
Association Dec. 12, 1901 esi 

Communications relating to inanimate tai 
be sent to the manager’s home address: 
Fourth avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 






tournaments should 
mer E. Shaner, 111 





Mr. B. Fletcher Robinson tells some god shooting stories in the 
current issue of Pearson’s Magazine. is : 


is one of : 
owner of a shoot, a shurt-tempered, coaptectic cael 
ic! 


h oyed at a pro'on wait which followed the 
a stall wood. bewled t ie bier ae your be 
mpson?” he baw o the ., 
the next covert on lon” ar staring ae Tike_@ oun 
ig.” “Beg your pardon, sir, Thompson, 
er with d solemn air, “but there’s a boy Be eevee 





if there has?” yelled the colonel, with fury; 
hen is the bag, va et at ee ee ae eee 


A is told in the 
quel. . Ireland, and 
the misfortune to fall 
hev who wee out with 
Sh : = : a a 
Shure, yer honor, 
it’s only your legs 
yerselfl” 











All communications intended for Foussr ayp  Streaw 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co. and 
not 16 acy wd.vaust oasnected with the paper. G 


Kentucky Gun Club. 


Tu old Kentucky Gun Club, of Louisville, Ky., has again had 

one of its annual -two-day pigeon shouting events, with an at- 

ce that exceeds that of any previous year. Un the first day, 

Oct. 26, the Kentucky handicap was shut, this event being open 

to all, and on the second day, Uct. 27, the championship of the 
State came off, open to residents of Kentucky only. 

Beautiful weather went far toward making things pleasant for 
every one. The birds were, as a lot, unusuaily good, and barring 
a little lagging in the trapping everything went So it always does 
+ frase well-appointed grounds and in that admirably managed 
club. s 

By referring to the scores below it will be seen that Mr. C. W. 
Phellis, a the name of I’hil, was the only man to 
go straight in the Kentucky handicap, though he had five men, 
some whom were very dangerous, close up behind him. Mr. 
Phellis has not had much experience pigeon shvoting, but it is 
clear that this Fours gentleman has in him the making of a 
splendid shot. The writer saw him score 48 out of 50 in a match 
on the Cincinnati Gun Club grounds, which, on those birds and 
on that day, would have been very hard indeed for any one to beat. 
. The Hazard Powder Company, for whom Mr. Phellis travels, 
is to be congratulated on beving. secured the services of so com- 
petent, agreeable and thoroughly well bred and polite a young 
gentleman, who makes friends wherever he goes, both for his com- 
pany and for himself. I predict we will, barring accident, hear a 
good deal of Phil as time goes on, and it will all be in this same 
strain, and that is the best of it. 

On the second day the Blue Ribbon event of the year for Ken- 
tucky pigeon shots was fought out, and that long, lean, redoubtable 
Kentuckian, winner on many fields, again showed how well he 
can shoot, and the man who can year in and year out show a 
better average on pigeons than this same Mr. J. D. Gay, must 
indeed be a topnotcher of very first flight. : 

Mr. Sam Hutchings, as usual, put up a splendid score. shooting 
with that grace and admirable style that have made him so con- 
spicuous during his whole shooting career. Some of his second- 
barrel kills on that day brought out unstinted applause and re- 
minded the old-timers of the grand work Dr, Carver and Edgar 
Murphy do on their good days. 

(ne naturally compares him with these two famous shots, as he 
resembles their attitude at the score, as well as in build and 
consummate skill in handling his weapon. Unfortunately for him, 
the match itself was finished at dusk, and by the time congratula- 
tions had been extended both of the fortunate contestants, etc., 
etc,, it was really almost dark. 

Under such conditions Mr. Gay had of course a great advantage, 
being a much younger man. Still, as Mr. IIutchings declares he 
saw the birds he missed quite distinctly, why, perhaps the waning 
light did not operate aga.nst him so much after all. Every-true 
sportsman admires the man who gracelully accepts defeat,~for, 
after all, when two men ride one horse, one of these must ride 
behind. See? 

A glance at the following scores will show how well most of the 
contestants shot, and what a warm and formidable set of men 
vied with each other on both days. 

The only regret a man can have after attending a Kentucky 
Gun Club shoot is that there are so few of them, for if fair treat- 
ment, a good ground to shoot over, and the watching of a lot of 
genial, manly, sturdy sportsmen counts for anything, then by all 
means commend me to that club and its members, 

It may be of interest to know that Messrs. Gay, Phellis and 
Hutchings shot Parker guns. 


First Day, Oct. 26. 
Kentucky handicap: 




























Le Comipte, BB. .cccoccaccccccccvcccscscccccoccs 2222222202221 1122102—18 
Keay, Dloccetesce 22 22222222*22—18 
1S Ward, 30.. 2220: 

H Clay, 30... +22 2 
tes Page, 29... . -22222200222 

WE, Jatin censoctscéersttcstiatses iene 2721-29011 
7 | ea 02221/12*w 
BD Bare, BD. ccd tvdivsdesevisdssvswrrestides 2122122222020222222—18 
et En cis otab dsgheinesvabeoneset 22 1222202220—18 
D L Miller. ! 2: 2122111—18 
Robertson, 29 1222111120211—19 
PL eons ives 22 22222 :2222222—20 
Du Bray, 30..... 2**22212120220122212—15 
A B Duncan, 29.... 2202221212.:221122212—17 


W D Thompson, 30. 22122212101 121—16 


























Py ME ncacnssacensvesieunbepyvecencaed 2°22°222 2222222%0?—16 
Cheearebiitl, Bd... .ccccccoccccccccsccscccsccece 21 2222222121101—17 
W W Watson, 30 222122.222020—17 
BEE GEG, Deeccscvcosccviscscccndsoversccsogcenss 2210121222700Ww 
er EE “Ts ouweseubindeer 6cb06hs6sdbeeuest 22221 1112212212222222—19 
Gilbert, 28..... 2 222222222222—19 
Schultze, 30. 2112121222—19 
Calla, Ton. cscccosessecss 222220202222222—18 

State championship for a silver cup: ~ 
il iD cvacecapuuatisnacndanesdstekeabsees 2122201211201121200—19 
Le Compte . 22991222 1421221212202 —23 
Robertson 

aay neaienner teal 
aU MN ch 50 wsenesep acaspnned> nea ranan 22: 2. 

Ec ncchenbanenansneaiensetden<> saseae 22122202122" 220 

De Ca® cccccccccccvcccescvcccccescs ce eee' 12/2222 112222222221 229022—22 
BEF BORG. cocersrenncobsdnedprcevevecere’ 222*222212.22222022222°2—22 
SOP PR sccchscchsdbakacpakncsceus'ee ss 222*22222222272201122222—22 
EEE onc00ccepcckapaalsdegedosdscoesd’s 11*22 1122220 #0021 1212212—18 
Be TE env cccdcccsscenhgeccebenedcedstedd 2222222222920222222122122—24 
SR EEE oSdesauscugateesinteinsscesite’ 222 1*22221212220212222202—21 
Be SNe 460000 6000060d0000Eb 00d V0 eb Nav eves 212122%22122122012122222—23 
WY We WO Rie cs vation se vdeb0e ep vede0e snes’ 21211221221 22022229221222—24 
i DOME, ccvcncccedangshetntngssstsdueddds 222222212 1220222122222122—23 

SOEOENS cccnocededoackahdosvebes¥evere 2°1211. 222127120910112222—23 
BE cs coucacconcehpacrantevevbn ever 12122222202111021911212°0—21 
ee ee rr ere. 2222222222222222229222222 —25 
DE ci odnecscaneeossbandaceuskesedecn 12100222: 2 222°222229°212:12—23 
G W Clay.cccccccccccccccccccccscvecccsees 291)22%222222299292222029 98 - 
TO Ward..ccccccccccvcscccccsccccsccceces 222222720222%222222102222—22 
BA ia li luc le cate ctbasasiteastebiese 2112*22 122292292299999012—23 






12221222212:222—24 
- -22122%122111221221 1011202—22 

21220101 1112210222121 2022—20 
- -0€022022020212222201221222—19 


D L Miller ... 
W D Thompson 
W C Churchill.. 
Charles Ballard 
Shoot-off at 5 birds: 
Gay coccovcscccccccccceseckeeee—O Hutchings ........ seesal 002 
Gaucno. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


—@o—_ 
No notice taken of anonymous communications 


ae 


Cc. B. R., New York.—The best instructions for making a split- 
bamboo rod are contained in the book “Fly-Rods and Fly-Tackle,” 
by Henry P. Wells. We can supply it. Price, $2.50. 
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route to the winter resorts of 
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